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T A meeting of the Executive 
A Council of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer 
held on February 7, 1914, Mr. Freder- 
ick L. Hoffman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Statistics, introduced the 
following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

* Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Society for 
the Control of 
suggests to the Director of the United 


Cancer respectfully 
States Census, that the Division of 
Vital Statistics be instructed to pub- 
lish hereafter, in the annual volume on 
mortality statistics, a more detailed 
statement of the deaths from cancer 
and other malignant tumors, as_re- 
ported for the registration area of the 
United States and in accordance with 
the details as given in the second revi- 
sion of the Manual of the Interna- 
tional List of Causes of Death, pages 
63-66 inclusive.” 

This suggestion received favorable 
consideration and was perhaps the in- 


itial impulse in the project for a special 


Vital Statistics Section of the Ame 
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report on the cancer mortality of 1914, 
which was soon afterward ordered and 
planned by the former Director of the 
Census, Hon. William H. Harris, and 
is now being completed under his suc 
cessor, Hon. Sam. L. Rogers. In an 
announcement. of the proposed plan 
the Director stated that the seven 
titles, 
under which deaths from cancer and 


numbers 39 to 45. inclusive, 


other malignant tumors are grouped 
and reported in the International List 
of Causes of Death, would be subdi- 
vided for the calendar year 1914 into 
twenty-nine titles of particular organs 
and parts of the body affected, and 
the figures published accordingly in a 
The detailed list 


of titles adopted for this purpose was 


special monograph. 


given as follows 


39—Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Buccal Cavity 
39a—Cancer of the lip 
39b—Cancer of the tongue 
39c—Cancer of the mouth 
39d—Cancer of the jaw 


39x—Others 


| 
{ 
| 
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| 
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Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Stomach, Liver 

ta —Cancer of the pharynx 

1Ob-—Cancer of the esophagus 

Cancer of the stomach 


Hid —Cancer of the liver and gall bladder 


Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Peritoneum, In- 
testines, Rectum 

tla-——-Cancer of the mesentery and peri- 

toneun 

tily—Cancer of the intestines (except 

rectum 

tle—Cancer of the rectum and anus 


Others 


Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Female Genital 
Organs 

$2a—Cancer of the ovary and fallopian 

tubes 

t2b>—-Cancer of the uterus 

$2e—Cancer of the vagina and vulva 


(thers 


Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Breast 


Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 


mors of the Skin 


Cancer and Other Malignant Tu- 
mors of Other Organs or of 
Organs not Specified 

t5a—Cancer of the larynx 

$5b—Cancer of the lung and pleura 

t5ce—Cancer of the pancreas 

$5d—Cancer of the kidneys and suprare- 
nals 

t5e——Cancer of the prostate 

$5f —Cancer of the bladder 

$5¢—Cancer of the brain 

$5h—Cancer of the bones (except jaw 

5k Cancer of the testes 

t5x-—Others 


After seeking the advice of leading 
American students of the cancer prob- 
lem the Census Bureau began the col- 
lection of data for the special report 


by sending a query letter to thousands 
of physicians who had during 1914 
certified cancer as a cause of death 
This letter stated that the Bureau 
proposed to publish two sets of statis- 
tics covering the subject of deaths from 
cancer and other malignant tumors, 
1) statistics of deaths in which the 
diagnoses were based on clinical find- 
ings, and (2) statistics of deaths- in 
cases where the diagnoses were con- 
firmed by autopsies or where surgical 
operations had been performed. The 
practitioner was accordingly requested 
to complete the record of the case on 
the transcript with reference to the 
character of the diagnosis, and to the 
exact seat of the disease. Over 35,000 
of these query letters were sent out, and 
60 to 70 per cent. of replies were re- 
ceived. An incidental result of this 
work soon appeared in the extent to 
which full details were given on the 
1915 certificates and transcripts, al- 
though the special inquiry did not ap- 


ply to deaths subsequent to December 
31, 1914. 
As the returns began to accumulate 


the Census Bureau prepared instruc- 
tions for the assignment of terms used 
on the certificates to the new titles, and 
for editing the completed transcripts 
in accordance with the proposed plan 
of compilation. On February 17, 
1915, the Director submitted to a 
conference of cancer students, a tenta- 
tive plan of classification according to 
certainty or uncertainty of diagnosis. 
This conference included representa- 
tives of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, the American Asso- 
ciation for Cancer Research, the 
George Crocker Special Research Fund 
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of Columbia University, the Harvard 
Cancer Commission, and the Barnard 
Free Skin and Cancer Hospital of St. 
transmitting the 


Louis. In a letter 


conclusions of this committee to the 
March 8, 


1915, the instructions for editing the 


Director of the Census on 


transcripts were for the most part ap- 
proved, the principal exceptions being 
as follows: 

1) That all diagnoses of inaccessible 
cancer based on clinical findings alone 
should be referred to the “uncertain” 
class regardless of any strength of as- 
sertion by the physician that the diag- 
nosis Was correct. 

(2) That in general the term “rea- 
sonably certain” be substituted for 
the the 
that only microscopic examination can 


term “certain,” on ground 
bring certainty to a diagnosis. 
(3) For this reason it was suggested 


that the returns for microscopic find- 


ings be separately stated. (This, 

however, has not proved feasible. 
Thereupon the Division of Vital 

Statistics prepared tentative drafts 


of five tables for the proposed report 
and submitted these to an advisor: 
conference held in New York on May 
27, 1915, consisting of the representa- 
the already 


named and several well-known statisti- 


tives of organizations 


cians. After extended discussion, four 
of the tables were approved with cer- 
tain modifications calculated to reduce 


the volume of clerical labor and 
printing. The fifth table, relating 


to the occupational phase, was recom- 
mended to be omitted entirely, owing 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
returns likely at present to be had in 
this field. 
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\s agreed upon, lable I will show 
deaths from all forms of cancer accord 
ing to certainty of diagnosis and by 
sex and quinquennial age groups after 
35 for the registration area, the regis 
tration states (divided into urban and 


rural), registration cities other 
states and all registration cities, pro- 
vided that at least 100 deaths occurred 
during the census year in the particular 
area to be published. Figures for 
white and colored will be shown sep- 
arately for such counties and towns as 
have a colored population of 10,000 or 
at least 10 per cent. of the total. 

Table IL will present deaths from 
the the 


disease, accuracy of diagnosis, and sex, 


cancer according to seat of 
for the registration area and all the 


usual subdivisions. Thirty-four col 
umns are provided to cover the totals 
and subdivisions of the seven main 
titles 39-45. 

Table III is the site and age table, 
showing cancer deaths by exact seat of 
disease, sex, color and nativity in 
quinquennial age groups for the regis- 
tration states exclusive of North Caro- 
lina. 


Table I\ 


all forms 


will show cancer deaths 
by conjugal condition, sex, 
color and nativity in quinquennial age 
the 


states exclusive of North Carolina. 


groups over 35 for registration 
As thus planned the special report 


is rapidly: taking shape and may be 


expected to appear early in 1916. 
The amount of additional labor thereby 
thrown upon the Division of Vital 
Statistics, however, has been great 


and possibly those interested in cancer 


statistics will have to share the re- 


sponsibility for the delayed publica- 


4 

| 
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tion of the regular annual report for 
It 


in preparing the cancer returns for 


has been found necessary 
tabulation to punch each cancer card 
in duplicate, adding the requisite code 
symbols for the exact site of the dis- 
uncertainty 


ease, for certainty or 


of diagnosis, surgical intervention, 


autopsy, clinical findings, ete For- 
tunately, the codification of this addi- 
tional information on the cards can be 
continued for subsequent years with- 
out undue strain on the resources of 
the federal office 


vast hod of detailed information in 


This means that a 


regard to cancer in the United States 
registration area will be stored away 
each year in the form of punched 
whenever 
the 


tional labor and expense of publica- 


ecards ready for tabulation 


the demand shall justify addi- 
tion. 
It is the 


review that the officials of the Census 


evident from foregoing 
Bureau are entitled to the sincere con- 
vratulations of scientific students of the 
cancer problem the world over for 
their zeal in planning and carrying out 
this notable contribution to the statis- 
tictl investigation of the chief prob- 


It should be 
recorded that the project, as it took 


lem of medical biology. 


shape in the Census Bureau, went far 
beyond what was in mind when the 
Cancer Society offered its resolution 
1914. 


of this laborious and expensive under- 


of February, In justification 


taking and to substantiate an appeal 


for codperation in continuing the work 


thus begun, a few of the reasons why 
the detailed registration and publica- 
tion of cancer mortality Is necessary 


and desirable may be suggested. 
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In the first place it is essential to 
bear in mind the importance of the 
statistical method in the study of the 
continuing problem of 


ancient and 


the etiology of cancer. Observations 
of human subjects under varying racial, 
geographic, topographic, and climatic 
conditions, as well as studies of appar- 
ently analogous diseases in plants and 
animals have already brought out im- 
portant facts bearing on the nature and 
causes of the various forms of malignant 
disease. The value of statistical in- 
quiries, broadly defined, as a method 
to be relied upon side by side with ex- 
perimental and clinical research, is 
illustrated by the work of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. Upon the or- 
this 
twelve vears ago, steps were immedi- 


ganization of institution some 
ately taken to procure comprehensive 


statistical observations reports 
covering the entire British Empire. The 
wide diversity of countries, climates 
and races united under one govern- 
mental influence gave extraordinary 
facilities for such an undertaking and 
the results have in a large measure 
fulfilled the promise implied in the 
circumstances. Under the 
of a statistical committee including 
known men as Dr. Arthur 
Newsholme, Dr. Patten, Dr. 
T. H. Craig-Stevenson, Sir Arthur 
Whitelegge and others. the British in- 
stitution has collected and published 


data which have notably advanced our 


guidance 
such well 
John 


It is, perhaps, 
chiefly that 
chronic irritation is now recognized 
as one of the chief conditioning factors 
The 


investigations soon disclosed such facts 


know ledge of cancer. 


due to these studies 


in the occurrence of this disease. 
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as that external cancer of the abdomen 
Kash- 


mir who receive burns from the over- 


is common among natives of 
heated charcoal warming-pan known 
In China the 


women eating cold rice at a second 


as the kangri basket. 


table escape the cancer of the esopha- 
gus which is common among men who 
In the Nile valley 


cancer of the foot is frequently ob- 


eat the rice hot. 


served among natives exposed to in- 
Cattle in 
hibit cancer of the horn on that side to 
immemorial the 
is attached but the 
Many of these habits and 


jury by thorns. India ex- 


which by custom 
harness not on 
other horn. 
customs among widely separated 
peoples have been aptly characterized 
as “natural experiments,” in’ which 
human beings unintentionally subject 
themselves to observation under special 
conditions and, upon comparison with 
“control” races elsewhere, clearly dis- 
close some of the causal factors in the 
occurrence of malignant disease (4) 
In a broad sense an example of the 
statistical method, these observations 
have given a stimulus to the investiga- 
tion of old and new forms of irritation, 
resulting in a growing collection of 
data on the genesis of cancer under 
such conditions as scar tissue, injuries, 
burns, gallstones, hot food, excessive 
smoking, decayed teeth, exposure of 
the operator to burns from the X-ray 
machine, ete. Moreover conclusions 
resulting from such studies have in 
many cases been verified under arti- 
the laboratory, 
statistical 


ficial conditions in 
the 


experimental methods constantly ad- 


combination of and 


vancing the knowledge of this disease. 
Another application of the statistical 
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method which was at first considered 
promising is the special cancer census 
such as that taken in Germany on Oc- 
tober 13, 1900, when an attempt was 
made to obtain information by circular- 
izing physicians as to all existing cases 
of the disease. A close examination of 
results of the special census, particu- 
larly when tried afterward in Spain, 
Denmark and Sweden, has convinced 
that this method is 
useless. In the 


census three times, and in the Spanish 


many students 


practically German 


census twenty-five times as many 


there were cases 


deaths occurred as 


reported. In Spain 3 per cent., in Ger- 


many 55 per cent., in Sweden 97 per 
cent. and in Hungary 99 per cent. of 
the doctors replied, but in Sweden and 
Denmark at least one-half the replies 
were negative. In Hungary the re- 
turn of the blank was made compul- 
sory, whereupon three quarters of the 
doctors replied that there were no 
ceases under their observation, doubt- 
less the easiest way to avoid the pen- 
alty (5) (6). If, as in Baden, the can- 


cer census was extended to cover a 


whole year, it needlessly overlapped 
the regular mortality report of the sta- 
tistical office. Yet even in the Baden 
census the number of cases reported 
only slightly exceeded the number of 
deaths during the year instead of being 
triple or double that number as might 
reasonably be expected. Moreover, 
there was great danger of errors in 
tabulation and necessity for elaborate 
administrative provisions, when the 
time of the census was at all extended, 
to prevent duplication of reports by 


the 


different doctors treating same 
persons. These considerations — led 


a 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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English students, at 
ject thre special 
that 


cancer from those of the general mor 


the 
census and to maintain 
separation of statistics of 
tality has not beneficially affected the 
results obtained (6 

\s providing a specific precedent 
for the work of the United States Cen 
hand, it should 
that the English 
the 


codperatiy c 


Bureau now ith 


sus 


therefore he noted 


authorities have from beginning 


maintained a policy of 
effort which strongly emphasizes the 
importance of studying and improving 
the regular national mortality statis- 
leading stu 


tics independent 


dents and investigators in Great 


tritain have constantly avoided un- 
dertaking 


would overlap with the duties of the 


any investigations which 
Registrar General's office and have con- 
fined themselves to spe ial inquiries 
“likely to advance the development of 
the national statistics or assist in their 
interpretation (3 In particular, ef 
tort 
tional statistical office publish more 


has been made to have the na- 
detailed data, especially figures showing 
the 
parts of the hody. 


was pleaded that the expense would 


incidence of cancer in different 


For a long time it 


be out of proportion to the benefits 


which would follow from tabulating 


the 
body separately, and even after the 


several organs and sites of the 
policy had been agreed upon ten years 
ago, it could not be carried out until 
1909. Beginning with that vear, how- 
the the 


General's office exhibit the figures of 


ever, reports of Registrar 
cancer analyzed in great detail accord- 
ing to organs and parts of the body. 


For several vears the figures for the 
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such detail as to show the incidence 


period since were published in 


on separate organs for each sex at 


different 
ported for 


age periods, the increase re- 
and for 
the 


incidence characteristic for 


separate organs 


separate age periods as well as 
curves of 
separate organs at separate age periods. 
In these first detailed reports a table 
was used which included 48 organs and 
parts for males and the same number 
with the appropriate changes for fe- 
1911 the 
adopted International 


when Registrar 
General the 


List of Causes of Death, improved the 


males In 


methods of collecting statistics for 
England and Wales, and changed the 
form of his annual report, the special 
classification and study of cancer was 
continued under twenty-five sub-titles 
of titles 39-45 for males and twenty- 
The 


list of organs and parts of the body 


six sub-titles for females (1 
now adopted by the Census Bureau is 
similar to that used by the Registrar 
General and it is to be anticipated that 
with the coéperation of state registra- 
tion officials at least the foundation 
can be laid for studies of the American 
data as fruitful as those based on the 
English reports. 

\ few examples may be given to 
illustrate the advance in the knowledge 
of cancer which may reasonably be 
expected to result from more accurate 
and detailed 
which all cases of cancer are considered 


statistics. Curves in 
together give useful information, but 
the importance of the statistical ap- 
proach to the problem is evident as 
soon as curves are made, not only for 
each sex at the several age periods but 
also for each organ or site affected. It 
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is elementary that upon the construc- 
the 


quency of cancer among women ts at 


tion of such curves greater fre- 
once seen to be due to cancer of the 
breast and uterus. When curves are 
completed for all the various organs 
for each sex at the several age periods, 
it appears that the rates of mortality 
for different organs at different ages 
are similar for the two sexes while the 
separate organs vary widely among 


themselves. Some organs show a 
curve which rises to a maximum only 
at the end of life, others a curve with 
the maximum earlier followed by a fall 
to the end of life, and still other organs 
different age 


exhibit two maxima at 


periods (4). Whatever the exact sig- 
nificance of these differences there can 
be no question of their importance 
and their full elucidation will undoubt- 
edly throw further light on the nature 
of the disease. Even if statistics alone 
are unable to explain these phenomena 
they at least lead to the inference that 
more than one cause is at work in the 
etiology of cancer, which is in itself 
an important conclusion. 

Another striking example is the com- 
parison, as between the two sexes, of 
cancer incidence at various sites along 
the alimentary canal. From the Eng- 
lish figures it has been possible to con- 
struct curves of relative frequency for 
the this 
These curves are found to cross at the 
both Above the 


stomach cancer is more common in the 


several parts of system. 


stomach in sexes. 


male. below it more common in the 


female. This has been found to hold 
true in both the national statistics and 
in special studies of hospital statistics 


made by the Imperial Cancer Re- 
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concel\ ed 


Fund. It is that 


“this circumstance may not be with 


search 


out relation to the different habits of 
the two classes, the male irritating the 
upper half of the canal by smoking, 
alcohol, gulping his food, eté., more 
than the female who is, however, more 
prone to the chronic irritation of con- 
Whatever the 


deduction, it is clear that such studies, 


stipation” (4). final 
based on the detailed statistics of the 


national registration office, have al- 
ready brought the world nearer to a 
scientific understanding of cancer. 

A chief source of error and confusion 
in efforts to solve the cancer problem 
has been the tendency to regard it as 
It is becom- 
that the 


number of 


a single definite disease. 
ing increasingly apparent 
term cancer covers a large 
quite different diseases which exhibit 
differing histories and origin, run differ- 
ent courses and offer varying prospects 
of cure as they affect different organs 
and tissues. In other words modern 
pathology is apparently leading us ever 
further away from the possibility of 
explainiug cancer as a single entity. 
A striking instance of this is found in 
the studies of Rous of the Rockefeller 
Institute on the transmission of chicken 
sarcoma by means of a filterable agent. 
The investigations disclosed three dif- 
this 
separate agent for each form, which 
the 


con- 


erent forms of disease and a 


transmit either of 


This 


nection with a minute experimental 


would not 
other forms. fact in 
study of one branch of the subject 
indicates how great may be the com- 
plexity of cancer in human beings. 
Progress in the experimental field is al- 


ready more encouraging since cancer 


if 

} 

eS 
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students have recognized that they ure 


with a f diseases, and 


dealing vroup ‘ 


these ‘ onside rations ind eute that si! 1} 


lar importance must attach to the 


separate statistical study of the vari 
ous forms of cancer in human beings, 


and 


as they different organs 
parts ol the body 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
the requirement of site analysis has 
been fulfilled and deaths from cancer 
have for vears been classified ac 
cordance with the parts of the body 
primarily affected. As a result, statis 
tical treatises on cancer beginning with 
ISOS 


that of King and Newsholme in 


include extended reference to the 
Frankfort 
necessary data for the scientific study 
of the The 
of Greenwood Wood 
Royal Society of Medicine in 1914 to 
Willeox 


ence before this section last year like 


figures as a rare 


disease notable 
and before the 


which Professor made refer 
wise emphasized the importance of 
detailed “We add,” 


say the their concluding 


sections, “that although we have dis 


analysis may 


authors in 


cussed here the problem which ts of 
most popular interest, namely changes 
in the general rate of cancer mortality, 
we conceive that a more fruitful line 
of research is to analyze the local and 
secular changes in the rates of different 
sites in view of their largely indepen 
This painstak 


ing study depends for many of its con- 


dent variability (3 


clusions upon an analysis of English 
and Swiss data for which, at the pres 
ent time, there can be no comparison 
in the material available in this coun 
try Their study of the Swiss figures 


so far as they go, cause the authors to 
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source of 


paper 


Health 


Public 


think that “the scientific importance 
of comparison between the rates for all 
forms of cancer is less than the general 
en the medical profession 
This belief 


ood and Wood to support 


publ or 
ais whole 


led (;reenw 
the poli v of the Registrar Ceneral of 


suppose 


publishing separate tabulations of the 
site rates and to advocate the carrying 
of this than 
has vet been done, for instance, by the 


tables 


tabulation even further 


introduction of showing the 
site rates for some of the larger admin 
istrative divisions 

Turning to the much debated ques 


tion of the reality of the recorded in 


crease In cancer mortality and without 


taking sides on that classic issue, it is 
only necessary to point out that this 
profes- 


with its important 


problem 
sional, scientific, and popular implica 
tions cannot be satisfactorily settled 
without analysis of the data by sex, 
Study of the English 


age and site 


figures has shown that the increase is 
not uniform for the different parts of 
the body while for some organs, not- 
ably the uterus, an actual fall has been 
persistently evident since 1902. It 
was one of the fundamental tenets of 
the argument of King and Newsholme 
that the rates for inaccessible sites have 
markedly 


Wood, in the paper already referred 


increased, Greenwood and 
to, made a vigorous onslaught against 


this 
trary “the rate of increase is not uni- 


view, showing that on the con- 
formly greater in the case of inacces- 
sible sites, that in particular the rates 
for the tongue in males and for the 
breast in females have advanced in a 
manner inconsistent with the general 


validity of the proposition as applied 


to all forms of cancer, and that in con- 

sequence the attribution of the great 
mncrease In certain other inaccessible 
site rates, to improved diagnosis be- 
comes arbitrary Without as- 
suming to pass upon the merits of 
these subtle and weighty arguments it 
is sufficient for the purpose of this 
paper to inquire how far such refined 
and critical reasoning, based on the de- 
tailed tabulation of site rates, may be 
expected to proceed in America, if the 
war suspends progress in such studies 
in European countries. It is a wel- 
come augury for the advance of statis- 
tical research in this field in America 
that the Census Bureau has undertaken 
to supply cancer data in such full de- 
tail. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
value of the statistical method in rela- 
tion to the cancer problem, the im- 
portance of detailed statistics with 
regard to sex, age, race and site of 
attack of this complex and manifold 
disease, and the advantages of improv- 
ing the national statistics as compared 
with the method of the special census. 
Those suggesting the changes in the 
reports of the Census Bureau do not 
overlook the wide range of informa- 
tion already obtainable (2). It should 
be remembered that the present annual 
reports, arranged according to the 
International List, include tables show- 
ing the following: 

1) Deaths from cancer (all forms 
and all ages) in the registration area, 
registration states, registration cities 
in other states and the urban and rural 
parts of registration states, according 
to color. 

2) Deaths from all forms of cancer 
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and seven sub-titles in the registra- 
tion area, its most important subdivi- 
sions and the cities and rural districts 
of each state, separated, where neces- 
sary, according to color. 

3) Deaths from all forms of cancer 
and the seven sub-titles in the regis- 
tration area by sex and five-year age 
groups 

+) Deaths from all forms of cancer 
and seven sub-titles in the registra- 
tion area, all registration states, and 
each registration state, by ten-year 
age groups 

5) Deaths from all forms of cancer 
in each city of 100,000 and over, by 
ten-year age groups 

6) Death-rates in the registration 
area (seven titles). 

7) Death-rates (one title) in the 
registration area and_ sub-divisions 
according to color. 

8) Death-rates (seven titles in 
cities and rural districts of each regis- 
tration state. 

These tables, so far as we are in- 
formed, will be continued without 
change in future reports. What stu- 
dents of cancer most desire to supple- 
ment this information is (1) greater 
detail in stating the number of cases 
by organs and parts affected, and (2 
a higher degree of validity of the re- 
turns, that is to say, some effort to 
separate cases depending upon surgi- 
cal and microscopical diagnosis from 
the more uncertain diagnoses depend- 
ing on clinical findings alone. It is per- 
haps more than we can reasonably ask 
that all this laborious analysis should 
be made by the Census Bureau every 


year. It may well be, however, that 


as in the case of the English volumes, 


' 


—— 

i 
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the annual mortality reports will con 
tain hereafter a more extended discus 
Si¢ t hig prefator es hich 

ld es ( rie tre if 
ment Here pportunit 
e re h detailed 
e regu 
d It to bye 
ed, tho odie mtel 

i Live \\ may 
to re of publisl 

) this dis 
‘ 

\tt | e appropriat 
¢ ill atte tion to ad antages oft 
even close Lio? hetween the 
R e registration ofhee nd the Fed 
‘ Bure l »> the « i } | the regis 
of deaths, ne only from cance! 


ly il from othe r disease Ss, may he fur 


ther perfected. In particular it 1s 
hoped that a pla 1 may he worked out 
for the more prompt and complete 
correction of death certificates Do 
tor Wilbur has alread suggested the 


apport nt i each state registration 
office of an agent of the Census Bu- 
reau who would be thorized to send 
out uniform query letters on the 
stationery of the federal depart- 
ment 


| nder the prest nt plan iT may he 


advantage s are ob* iOUS. 


months before the transcript of a 
death certificate reaches Washington 
and is taken up in the course of busi 
ness for the necessary querying and 
correction By that time the details 
of the case may well have escaped the 
mind if not the records of the medical 
attendant. Under the proposed plan 


the necessary quer) letters can be sent 


to the physician within a compara- 
tively short time of the death of the 


patient and the information promptly 
secured by the state official a ting as 
in agent of the federal de partment 


which 


many cases is considerable, would be 


The expense ot postage, 


spared to the state office which would 
thet h e to bear merely the eost of 
supervisory and clerical we 
the federal point of view the suggested 


proced ire is justified by the fact that 
the information will be acquired pri 


marily for federal purposes, namely, 


the l! provel ent of t he national mo! 
tality statistics lo the public at 
large the gain lies in the result that the 


col pletion and correction of deat! 


+} 


CeTL_ilic ites vould be carried out Wi 


Pa degree of lll iforn ity and certainty 


t] roughout the country that will neve! 


be possible under varying adminis 


trative conditions in the many stat 
jurisdictions 

Whether or not this plan is adopted 
it is to be hoped that state registra 
tion officers will cooperate to main 
tain the improvements now secured 
in cancer registration by querying 
and by urging the regular reporting 
of full details on every certificate of 
death from cancer, particularly l 
the exact site of the disease, and (2 
whether the diagnosis was based on 
clinical findings or was confirmed by 
roscopical 
Wherever state officers 


already conduct much routine corre- 


autopsy, surgery, or 


examination. 


spondence for the correction of death 
certificates the additional labor neces 
sary to obtain this information would 
not appear to be prohibitive. There 
is appended as a suggestion a special 
inquiry letter suggested by Doctor Wil 
bur for this purpose. 


| 
| 
SS | 
i 
| 


It is also recommended that state 
and local statistical othees use the 
rn detailed classification in tabulat 

nd report deaths from cancet 
this respect is desirable 
l Census Burea classification 
( e beginning of this pape! 
des ( | to eel The 
demands of cancer students 
eeping it} the lin ts oft 

\ word of ng is necessary to 

the possible suspension of still 

re detailed and aluable independ 

( ( il tudies It s not meant to 
B 4 t tin mprovement of na 

nal ortalit LIstics 1 ikes 

me sary any special inquiries analo 
s to epidemiological studies of 

d Such i study of can 

cel as made some vears ago in New 


York bv the State Institute for the 
Study of Malignant Disease at Buffalo 
in codperation with the State Depart 
nent of Health, and the exan ple has 
heen followed in some other states 
These inquiries involve the asking of 

imerous questions as to parentage, 
occupation, case and family history, 
factors of irritation, diet, alcohol, 
tobacco, and similar details quite too 
numerous to be covered in a national 
query letter for the special purpose of 
improving the Census Bureau statis 
tics. =o tar as they vo these special 
studies are of definite value when 
properly done, and it would be 
regrettable if in any case they 
were to be discontinued under the 
impression that the national govern- 
ment had undertaken anything so ex- 


tensive. 
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certificates. By such codperation it 
will be ssible enti » record 
and st thie Chol OuUS ot 


American data on cancer mortality in 
a manner pronusing substan 
tifie results It will bye ratifving uf 
the present vic spread interest in the 
cancer proble m can be made the occa 
sion of introduc Ing any improvemer ts 


in the admunistrative machinerv of 


American vital statistics, and it can 
hardly fail to follow that this branch 


of pul lic he lth work im our country 


) 


ly careful 


will profit: by the exceeding 
study that has recently heen cviven to 


the sta! ; of this parti ular disease, 


involy r as it has, correspondence 


with over 30,000 American physicians 


upon W hose ( oOperation and fliciency 


improvement in the registration of 


causes of death so) largely depends 
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In this paper the author attacks this vice from a new angle. 


Continue the restriction 


of the supply, but also cure the users. 


N HIS book entitled “Prostitution 
in Europe,” published under the 
Sureau of Social Hygiene, New 

York, Abraham Flexner, the able 


investigator employed by Mr John 1). 
Rockefeller, ha 


set forth an economi prine iple in such 


among other things 


a wav as makes the book a valuable 
contribution to the literature on the 
“social evil.” He has applied the 
economic law of supply and demand 
to that vice in such a way as to throw 


He distinguishes 
the 


vreat light it 


hetween the supply 


upon 
factors and 
demand factors in that vice,and points 
the ol the 


other and how each must be controlled 


out influence each upon 
Phe use of this law in that field enables 
us to grasp the conditions of the solu- 
tion of the problem more firmly than 
It power to 
think the problem through, it makes 


the problem more manageable to the 


ever before gives us 


human mind; it is a very fruitful idea 
giving birth to many new thoughts on 
the subject 

We see by it, for example, how one- 
sided many efforts in the past to solve 
the problem of the social evil have 
been. Attempts have been made to 
manage it by dealing almost wholly 
with the female or supply factor by a 
law enforcement while 


process of 


814 


neglecting the demand factor or the 


male end of the vice by such forces as 


hy viene 


special education social 
social condemnation, punishment, puri 


fied lj 


and 
ous instruction, and last 


but 


environment, moral 
not least 
innocent recreation 
illicit 


is not alone the result 


opportunity for 


The 


Flexner shows, 


demand for intercourse, 
of a constant pressure of natural im 
pulse but can be stimulated and in 
commercialized vice is S\ stemati ally 
and highly stimulated by such forces, 


books 


for instance, as obscene and 
pictures and intoxicating liquors, and 
conditions under which their sale is 
surrounded. The demand, on the 


other hand, can be affected and dimin 


education and by other 


of 


stimulation 


ished by 
preventing the artificial 
of the Past 


efforts devoted only to suppressing 


methods 
demand. 


the supply and paying no attention to 
the demand have simply made motion 
without progress. Too often we have 
only changed the form of the supply 
and have not really suppressed it. Law 
enforcement to suppress the supply 


and education and other distinctly 


preventive processes to suppress the 
demand is the sum of human wisdom 
in the suppression of this vice at pres- 
en- 


ent. These two methods of law 
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of our penal institutions bit-forming 
drugs can be secured by the inmates 
more easily than whet it loo 
often there. habits are fostered and 
increased. ave even contracted The 
reason for this failure to control the 


situation more effectively is that we 


chiefly aim to keep drugs out of our 
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states toda have drug-curing st 
tions. admission to which is voluntat 
he se mstitutions were former! 
the cure of the liquor habit but have 
through changed conditions, graduall 
hecome drug-curing institutions Phi 


man can get cured 


then sta 


theory that no 


his drinking habits and 


cured except by his own volition, 
led to the error of thinking the sam 


Way about the treatment of the drug 
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im intil the craving has disap 
ed In order to make such an in 


tion adequate we must find some 
of getting a custodial hold upon 

users lo do this i Is necessary 
devise a more intelligent test for de 
ding when a man is in reality a drug 
ctim In Massachusetts a person 
in be committed to certain drug-cur 


utions when he “is so ad 
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beleve a 
isers Is pres the greatest sin 
cause of the d ibit thir 
class comes oO obset 
ion There is a kind of social su 
which the habrt s spre id b 


the Dowel ot example trom one 


another: al ad thus one drug victim 


a community will in a short time lead 


SCOTeS of others into the habit Phi 


he does for practi al reasons, since those 
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suppl bv furnishing 1 h drugs 

Lhe power ought to tv ested in the 
court to commit habitual user to a 
eustodia list for a time and 
powe! en to certam custodial in 
stitutions to keep i t] e even 


against tis bee s cured 


Massachusetts we have some splendid 


drug-curing institutions for those who 
seek admission and who persevere in 
grace, but there ire none except the 
jail where a recalcitrant can be forced 


to persevere however eat his objec 
trons The yaa lecure is s ply that of 
abstinence 

Il believe that most drug victims 


have lucid moments when they would 


commit themselves o1 when the 


would not resist committal if provision 
When in the throes of 


iduals would 


were made 
these same indi 
refractory and if allowed to do 


le nve t he 


bem il social 


the cure 
bec 
so would institutions 
Besides 


clearing the streets of 


tawion, t he 


purine by 
sources. of con 
custodial institution is 
cure 


there 


merciful beeause it provides a 


without a criminal record If 


were such institutions, men who are 


now sent to jail and given a criminal 


record for having drugs legally im 


their possession could be sent to the 
custodial institutions and cured. The 
very fact that a man cannot be kept 
against his will in a drug-curing insti- 


tution means that all attempts to help 

a drug addict by some of the common 

methods fail 
When a new 


court, a humane prosecutor frequently 


offender is before the 


would like to recommend mercy to the 


Public 


Health 


court and to ask for probat on To 
deft nd int Without ustod nst 


t it on to which to send S h i 
probation Means little Phe puldive 
at times ¢ es hin probat 0 DD ) ded 
he will undertake i drug cure ar 
agrees to do so but is not forced te 


at once and at times we find him ever 


the 


a week later on streets not et 


having entered the institution 


when it suits him does he vo If he 


does not like the place he mav strike 
a nurse or become obstreperous wit] 
the result that he is sent awav. or he 
may not strike anyone but decide to 
leave via the fence—-he is not sent for 


to return; he is free. It ts likely that 
if he returned to the jurisdiction of th 
probation court he might be surren 
dered, but even that is not certain and 


generally no penalty is visited 


him unless he comes before the court 
charged with some subsequent offence 

If a custodial institution existed he 
could be placed on probation provided 
himself for 


and if he committed himself he 


he committed treatment 
ought 
to he « ompelled to stay for a sufhcient 
period to effect a 

It should be noted that so far I have 


dealt mainly with the influence of bad 


eure 


company as a cause of drug victims 
Now | am 
measures for the other causes 


Lil. Thirdly, then, what can be done 


great cause of the 


going to consider remedial 


to remedy the next 
contraction of the drug habit to wt 

careless presc ribing on the part of 
physicians I am not educated in 


medicine so that I must not venture 
to say more than a layman is permitted 


to say 


This problem could be attacked in 
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better law and its 
and 


medi al 


by education 


part of 


eneral type of law in the se 


reads: “It shall he 


tes today 


‘ | for a physician to pre scribe 
fori ing drugs to a person known 
to be an habitual drug-user 


ept it hye considered therapeutically 
But the 


a simple restriction en- 


even entorce 
stile h 
difficulties, so 


ters the vreatest 


the prosecution of a physician is 
ldom attempted. Let me enumerate 
he difficulties in the hope that some 
venius in the future may be able to 
ite them 
Phe law provides that it is criminal 
» pres ribe for a person known to the 
addicted to 
the physician to know it the man 


sO addicted. Now 


i man ts in reality a drug victim the 


vsician to be drugs 


ust actually he 


uurts will not believe anything he 
savs so that the physician can refute 


How 


as a 


he may Say in court. could 


he physician know him drug- 
iser unless the drug-user actually tells 
If the drug-user tells 
the 


Is ly neg to 


the physician? 
Chae physt ian he is a drug-user 
phivsicilan can helieve he 


him and still give him what he asks 


But 


liseTr 


annot 
fact that he 


one 


the 


establish hy a 
told the 


lath he was one because the doc 


Divst 


ind patient are alone in the office 


nd there is no wav of breaking the 


nee by means of a third witness, 
da doctor who will feed a drug vi 

m’'s habit will not s« ruple to perjure 
mself on the stand But even sup- 


pose he is not desperate enough to 


onsidered S19 
perjure himself he can still s hat he 
believed the drug was therapetitically 
recessary can sav. moreover. that he 
pres thed vith structions the 
patient to take cons lv d shing 
doses The prose meet 
the herapeut defence by putting an 
expert on the stand to testifs hat the 
prescription was not an ethical one, 


but | nave had 


to find ani ¢ Xp rt 


experience n trving 
who Wot ad vo ot the 


stand against a fellow doctor or a 


fellow dr Perhaps pro- 
fessor in a medical school mi do so, 
but not a practising physician hey 


feel it would hurt their prac tice 
If, Ith 


instead of the words “ Known 


the law. the words used were, 


to be a 
drug- 


drug user.” “known to he il 


user or claiming to be a drug-user,”’ 


we could then send in a detective who 


could test the drug business of a 
physician and, if the detective were 
in reality not a drug user, his word 


might count against the physician, 
except that he would have to weaken 
himself by having to confess that he 
used a pretext to the physician in 


order to gain evidence against him. 

With some better law the 
tors could gradually be weeded 
But I believe the second method ts at 


present the most 


bad doe- 


out. 


hopeful, V1 
education of the et 


nada « 


in the rie dik al societies of this ( ountry ° 


education hies of 


physi wns by a propag irt ed on 


This might besvstemati ally promoted. 


Just what that medical education 
should be I cannot say But one 
thing I feel sure ought to be done, 


each medical society should apport 


a body of able men who might be 


know n 


as the Law Enforcement Com- 
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irmful work vill the perso! 
customed tor the drugs Lhe se prepa 
rations mav be habit producers, but 
are not habit satishers it s generally 


provided by statute today that if a 
patent medicine contains habit-forming 
drugs that fact must be placed on the 
label That is good so far as it goes, 


but the average layman does not 
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Editorial Section 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


PRACTICAL USES OF CANCER STATISTICS. 

The cloud of controversial dust that has been raised over the question of the 
increase of cancer tends to obscure the vision of the practical problem which this 
disease Imposes on the « ommunity and on public health officials There is som 
danger of reaching the unfortunate conclusion that unless cancer is proved 
bhevond the slightest possibility of doubt to be steadily increasing no clear duty 
of combating its ravages rests upon the public and the medical profession li 
other words, over emphasis of the relative significance of the disease with refer 
ence to the factor of time may lead us to overlook its relative significance with 
reference to other diseases which afflict mankind, as well as its present absolute 
importance as a cause of death (n easy method of rectifying the vision and 
one that every health officer should occasionally indulge in, not only as regards 
cancer but in order to illuminate his whole field of work, is to study the simple 
graphic chart which prefaces the Census Bureau's Report on Mortality Statistics 
for 1918. This diagram shows cancer in fifth place among the leading causes of 
death, with a fatality rate which, if applied to the estimated population of 1915, 
vould indicate a total of over 80,000 deaths from this disease in the United States 
during that year 

With respect to cancer as with the other diseases, it would seem futile to ques 
tion the broad lessons of this chart. | ndoubtedly the improvement of statis 
tical methods and increased accuracy of diagnosis would bring changes in the 


totals and possibly in the relative positions of some of the chief causes of death. 
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- corrections, however, could hardly invalidate the present conclusion tl 
neer ranks among the chief causes of mortality and exacts ar rirnuial te 
h that all possible efforts on the part of organized soci ‘ 
ontrol its ravages Lhe present statistics, however impertfe 
ed upon to point the wav to the health officer’s chief probl . stud 
Census Bureau's figures, many a well trained and thoughtful s 
regret the time and energv which one-sided and over stimulated publ 
mcon pels him to a nd on the relatively insignificant probl ms of ‘ 
ent and minor food adulterations, while reall portant oO I ‘ 
lected. Cancer undoubtedly occupies a high place among the ore 
problen While it is not an infectious disease thi old 
med health officer's purvjew, there is much that the modern health depart 
vith its diagnosis laboratories and its systematic propaganda of publi 
ealth education. can and ought to do to reduce the total of unnecess vy deaths 
1 the malignant diseases by securing their earlier recognition and treatment. 
lhe plural is purposely used, for pathologists now regard cancer not as singl 
well defined disease, but rather as a popular name for a group of allied but dif 
fering diseases, with varying causes, courses and results, still further complicated 
s they attack different organs and parts of the human mechanism. The sepa 
and eareful study of these varieties of cancer with due regard to sex, age, 
e and organs affected and to the conditions under which they arise may 
ossibly contribute as effectively to the final solution of the proble m of malig 
nt disease, as any experimental work in the laboratory These prosy statis- 
il investigations are less likely to be heralded in the newspapers than 
lemonstrations of cancer heredity among mice, but the pra tical results may 
entually be quite as serviceable to humanity 
Though the question of cancer increase may be over emphasized it is undeni 
bly important to have it settled in order that more accurate direction n ay be 
en to efforts to control the scourge If the group of malignant diseases is not 
ly a great but a constantly greater liability on the health ledger, a rational 
system of community accounting must seek to determine how and where it ts 
ndermining our credit. In other words, refined and improved statistical 
ethods must be applied until they tell us just how the increment manifests 
: tself, in what countries, among what races, at what ages, and whether there 


form increase or decrease when the death-rate is analyzed according to organs 

nd parts of the body. In this direction information never before supplied 
is country will be available with the publication of the special monograph: o1 
necer mortality now in preparation by the United States Census Bureau | 

report will show for the first time in the United States registration 


ts local subdivisions, the incidence of cancer on some thirty organs and parts of 


it bod, with appropri ite separation according to sex and race \loreover! 


precedented effort has been made in this report to classify the returns a 


to certainty or uncertainty of diagnosis. 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF EMPL 


SpERHAPS no single practice in 
the fie 


ld ol he ilth has eX ited 


more bitter opposition in the 
| few years than has the | al 
‘ mination otf en plo ees Although 
; a medical examination ad- 
al irnishes almost | nitless pos 
ties tor the promotion ol personal 
lustrial hygiene, and although 
ely admitted that we are prac- 
j ertain to have ore physical 
tions rather than less in the 
ediate uture thr practice has 

sed tha Ditter ant OLS 
ed | ho 

s come as a shock to mat ell dis 

d citizens lud some phvs 

ty oO pra eres} 7, 
a th dust ene oO 

e “Why this oppositio 

« i oO of emplovees 

rst mnstitute | ) irge s le I 

ountry b those pri te ¢ nplo 
ers ho took the le td in developing 


vhat they once proudly called “ welfare 
ork.’ the name has gone some- 
what out of fashion of late The 
National Cash Register ¢ ompany 
mad physi al examination of appli- 
cants for work as « arly as 190] lhe 
practice spread, particularly among 
those large employe rs who like to do 
things for labor and are at the same 
time strong enough to ignore labor’s 


desire to tell them what it wants. 


to the philanthropi 


ment and labor becan 


welfare move 


alarmed But 


it was not until workmen's compensa 
tion laws furnished an o 1OUsS 
] ; 
thre ‘ msures eed 
the poorer risks ti t the ( 

Spore l sed 
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| ss i med eX 
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The workers sensed the 1 
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employees! 
Last spring I wrote to about twent 


friends who are promi 


their respective labor 


nent leaders in 


oOrvaniZ itions 


and asked them to tell me what the 


thought about the desi 
ical examination of 


Without eX eption a 


‘ability ol pl 


the workers 


iworous prot st 


t 
| | 


t hve pore text 


ternational 


the 


prominent off 
Iron Moulders’ 


most onsery: 


ol 
and I leaders 
rote me as 


in the labor movement 


follows 


ie to exam 
emplovees 
employers nsured* 


unas r workmen's ( laws 
It is charged tl 


maker for itself wher nakes its own 


a law 


rules itive to ph camination 


and establishes for 


standard which 


However, the pioneer work of 
cal examination has been pushe 
ward both scientifically and uns 
\(merican employers 


should he 


we rk ot 


by many 
ticular mention 
the edu- 


cation among employers accomplished 


also of admirable 
through such organizations as the Chi 
cavo and the 
Life Extension Institute in New York 


Tuberculosis Institute 

Medical officers, describing the work 
of their resper tive firms, agree in prais 
ing the good results of medical exami 
nation. This prac tice has, according to 
them, benefited the firm by increasing 
the It has 


benefited both the firm and the worker 


the efficiency of worker 


bv eliminating manv sources of 


and by raising 


her standard of health 


tagious IScuses 
workers to; hi 
Doctor Goldw ( ommmissione r oO 


Health ( ity of New York, has 


impetus to medical exam 


ater, 


ven a 


next step 


ination which he calls “‘the 


ventive medicine 

et, when we turn to publi 
educational authorities in search of 
opinions regarding physical 


(mer 


examination, we find that many 


qu ilified 
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pol 


lepartments, and 


licating a certain 
health \ sug ive point 
ited is that most f these eroul 
far as thev are gainfully emplo ed, 
ilso provided with some form of 
pension during 
luntary efforts to meet the need Dis mall 
relief have been made by many tibilit to 
rs Often thes attempts have 
een in the form of mutual aid socie 
largely supported by the work- abroad 
ind sometimes controlled by the sev st 


The relief afforded has press 


heen inadequate, and the must 


otten heen irksome or re a phy 


he question these 


vou find in 


examination of workers has C#!H0! 


een undertaken not only through exposed to it 
symptoms of su 


oluntary efforts of employers, but also 
as the result of legislative enactment, °° qui 
In so far as industrial workers are con- Hence arises 
erned, legislation is fragmentary but Second disquali 
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Karli r 


over wider ranges of related 


t hie ret 


permit laws in Illinois and 


Nlissouri 
industries, 


including zine’ smelting 


and work with arsenic, brass, mercury 
and phosphorus, but do not require 
the removal from danger of workmen 
the resultant 


who show symptoms of 


cliseases. 
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titled 
employe 

In 


cumulative 


stone masons 


to | examination at th 


medic: 


once a year 
the 


experience 


expense 


order that advantages of 


may not be 
lost, a fas tory record of the results of 
medical examinations, especially if 
they result in findings of disease, is 
required, and must 
kept the 


In Germany this record is 
“control book, ”’ 


nearly alway 


usually be by examining 


physician. 
called a 


and must 


contain the name of the person keep- 
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t. first ma last name, address brace « clise nad 
d age of each workman, date of his bv the institution of svstems of pul 
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d nature of his illness, date Furthermore, the workmen's 
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workmen's compensation to 
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POISONINGS. 
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Doctor Rand herein reviews some of 


mnection with the problem 


the 


industrial poisonings 


recent work done in other countries in 


as distinguished from infection. 


limitations oth 


r d 


indicated 


scope ol iper ati its 


n the title 
It takes cognizance ot recent studies 


diag 


nosis and prevention ol a 


empha 


the 


the 


if iwnores 


adjec tive and 
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alike 


infections, 
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anthrax } ook worm dise ise, elk 


sketch are 


ed 


although material equally 


deri mainly from foreign sources, 


is valuable 
home 
that 


\ssociation 


been obtained at 


be assumed, however, 
of this 


the 


r\ membe r Is 


with contributions to 


by own 


ol 
the 


ivulenic progress made our 


whereas the 


that 


countrymen; scraps 
ha c fallen in 


by 


miormation 


not accessible to 


writer 


all 


Wats 


Leap PoIsONING 


quest tor positive, early evi 


dence ol lead absorption antecedent 


to clinical symptoms) has been vig- 


orously prosecuted for many years; for 
investigators everywhere recognize the 


S380 


diagnosis during 


so-called 


nive 


importance ol 


pre-toxic, latent 


since preve measures 


at a later period 


AG NOSIS 


Che annals of medical research since 
1912 show that Teleky of Vienna re 


gards icterus alone 


a haras teris 


ais 
sign of plumbism (1 


Doctor Beettrich. sanitarian lor 


five years in accumulator 


wee that 


purposes a 


twenty an 


factory, for diagnosti 


wet kly med al examina 


tion is necessary, with microscopir 


blood 


urinary analy sis and determination of 


chemical and physi al tests 


the blood pressure 

Professor Biondi’s discovery of le 
in the blood plasma is proclaimed b 
Giglioli 
portance tor the purpose ol diagno 


sis (3 


as “‘a fact of the highest i 


that 
rinuria is an early and nearly constant 
ol the 


Embden hematoporphy 


Says 
sign, and (if fever, and disease 
heart and liver can be excluded 


pathognomonic 
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sSchnnidt of 


| 
ne hlood ‘ 


Leipsi 


caminations 


inary analyses are reliable tests 
earh detection ( 
> sophile vranules and nucleated cells 
re of less value (5 
Sir Thomas Oliver gives the clinical account « 
istories of fourteen cases of plumbism — the informa 
vhich the diagnosis was established had been 

d the poison eliminated by means of rounds. ts 


double electric bath 6 
lioli 


drink of beet 

before returnin Beer drawn 
maintains that alimentary from the wood? 
munuria is a ot incipient 


turnine nephritis 


ity 


a suspect hie 
nisters the whites of six eggs. and 
vals of three hours, tests 
for albumin. It 


excretion 


determines the diagnosis 


Havhurst announces that 


ol paresis, preceding 


made early, in the 


arms, by the use of the ha For the prevention of lead porsonings 
mometer (S - apart irom practice | 


ol rsonal 
tice, eve 


n when the hygiene), the 
‘ able 


source of the 


requisites are 
sanitation the 


clear. doubts otten 


sult 
the 


workshop, and 


ior it appliances for the 


hanical ip 
Lv prove to be extra-occupat pression or elimination of the poison 
ous dust and fumes of lead 
came under Hence 
a dairyman whose home was in 


at country, but who drove into the 


il, iis 
the following case 


Ye irs a 


vO there 


il Lis 


department, the 
aCe architect, the sanitary engineer, th 
machinist and the 


serve milk to take 
some of the 
polsoning But in 
eply to questions only negative an 


swers were returned 


factory 
every morning to 


customers. He had 
ndicia of lead 


Imspectol 


precedence ot the 


laborator, 
worker and th 


clinician. In passing 
it is pleasant to note that the achieve 
ments of these specialists are admirabl 
The water sup- 

ly on his farm was neither pumped 


or piped ior use It 


examples of ingenuity and effecti 


e 
ness 


came trom a It must he borne in mind that not 
spring near the kitchen door 


all operations in a given industry are 
He declared that he neyer quenched equally dangerous to health; indeed, 
many of them may be wholly free 
With repetition and em 
phasis Hayhurst dwells upon the im 


is morning thirst with potations from 


ie cans of aqua lactis which he dis- from risk 
pensed 


831 | 

Professor lt ; ested t poss 

led | at rt 

i} 

| 

ted ed that it 

{ 

ind had not been s ut. 
thi 

4 

} 
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t e part lar 
‘ hy the 
rds 
‘ ere and its 
protectio 
‘ | ‘ ‘ eT 


re dispensable 

\ miscellaneou sortment of pre 
( meas cs IM rouped to 
( 

isteri hot bath, followin if 
echiatel carpine hypo 
aer! iticall 

| wivocates the abandon 
ent of lead und sth idoption ol 
lithopone or innocuous zine colors as 
base tor p 10) 

lauss recites the experiments made 
bw the Austrian government to dis 
cover a. substitute for lead colors 


Phirty five leadless paints are on the 
market in Austria, but none are quite 
satisfactory (11 

Landis re porting on t he processes 
of enameling and glazing in the pot- 
tery industry, remarks that lead 
soning has been entirely eliminated by 
the simple expedient of having two 
rooms tor freshly glazed wares Kach 
is flushed out after use (12 

Bunge Ssuys that in the enameling of 
pore lain. etec.. lead ““mav be peries tly 
replaced” by a mixture of borax and 
barium salts (18 

Ranelletti affirms that persons with 
normal livers are relatively immune 
from lead poisoning, but that no one 


with congenital or acquired hepatic 


insufficiency should work in lead (14 


> 

i i] Vulene or site rel 
; 

iw 
| onnectiol ttent 
+} | 

ed one © he rece re por 


of the Ohio State Board of Health (16 


ca) rsd there Is ) 
munity from plumbism, and it is 
DOSS LI ple to mithridatize onesettl so 
to by prootl against it But 
stiri nver. pre« 
tions a guarant ot exeml on tro 
lead poisoning appears to have re 
demonstrated by a recent report ) | 


hich it is said that lead poison 


is “almost unknown in the six hon 


It is Oliver Wendell Holmes wil 
divides men into two classes bose 
that sav “If” and thos that sa 
“As.” The unpractical spe 
ulates on what might be if things were 


different: the ‘ fic ient man deals wit! 


things as they are. The dreamer 


says, If we can abolish the use of lead 
mercury, etc., in the trades, ther 
will be no more occupational POIsol 


ings The hard headed hygienist re 


plies, As conditions are at present, i! 


is impossible entirely to prohibit the 
use of poisons in the industries. ‘The 
only feasible plan is to reduce to 
minimum the inevitable industria 
risks by instituting systematic meas 
ures of shop sanitation and individua 
hygiene 

Economic considerations affect the 
situation. For it would impose ar 
intolerable burden upon industry i 


some mstances to require if imme 


| 
— 
establishments visited (17 
| 
4 I 


in} che | | ‘ | 
> 
el | rpo}.r Tis 
ol t he ore! (5 
] 
POISONIN 
| a | 
| et ro es re ‘ IS 
4 
e cutters in this lusty ‘ Ni ‘ | 
eristic s s of hvdrars . ‘ | 
his lit illic Pols mi ‘ ‘ ‘ 14) 
ol felt its vlone thre ris ( | 
ercurl lism al all idable eure | e teetl Live ise ij 
tile itten pts hi ve heen icte ex! eT 
substitute tor the 1 ercurial ere 
onl preparation yet in sight which Porsonine 
pable of effecting the peculiar 
ves in the texture ol the fur that ; 
: in the trades S prod ict of petro 1} 
re requisite to fit it for the felting —, : 
a mn ) imniable « i 
wess (1S 
} 
tion vdrocarbon ol ‘ \ 
\ liquid successfully employed by 
2 series lt s not to nis ied 
Parisian firm of Jourde et Cie. and 
with benzol vhicl helon the 
pted later nV a New York estab 
iromat ‘ es ind 1s lel 
nent employing 1,800 workmen 
» the hope that mercury might be 
. ) OSIS 
nerseded by this non polsonous prep Dia , 
ussignv’s solution, called “Eu coupled vith knowledge ofl thie 
4 having potassium and sodium  patient’s occupation, suffice for dha : 
ts hase. wis heralded and iIntro- nosti pt Phere Is exhilara 
ced into a Russian factory as tion resembling thal ol aleoholr 
erfect sueccedaneum of mercury But inebriation vith headache, nausea 
is mixture has pro ed unsatisfa hallucinations, and, in susceptible sub- 
ind though ren h chemists jer ts. loss of consciousness and coma 
proposed other felting compounds, In ly mary orkers the Toor Ten 
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| 

| 

} 


S54 
causes vertigo and gastric derange 
ments 

The fluid is used as a solvent for 
caoutchoue and fats, and for making 
varnish, cleaning vloves et It 


forms the menstruum for many paints 


ind enamels, and is known commer 


on account ot 


“banana 


the 


ally iis 


t hie adot of amvl nitrate which 


if 


PREVENTION 


\ pamphlet issued by the lravelers 
Insurance ( ompany of Hartford urges 
that, when this mixture is handled in 


a confined special attention 


should he 
and that “the men should be provided 


space, 
paid to shop ventilation, 
with respirators or with oxygen ap 
paratus 

ohb- 


em 


that it ts 


the 


sugvests 


the 


plover to prevent the escape or ben 


Dammer 


viously for interest of 


zine vapor, and advises that cleaning 
be done with this agent in closed drums 
so that the benzine may he conserved 
for further use (21 

Bunge 


ments of 


“the 


this 


that 


hygiene in 


remarks require 
instance 


coincide with those of economy 


TURPENTINE POISONING 


This form of occupational intoxica 
tion is always acute. It could hardly 
become chronic, because of the rapid 
elimination of the poison from the 
system 

The 


vation 


diagnosis is made by obser 


of the distinctive 


rooms 


symptoms 


In closed turpentine 


and gastric distur 


effects 


headache 
but 


causes 


bances, these 


The American Journal of 


\ apor 


off 
| 


Public Health 


after a few minutes’ sopourn in the 


Open air Long-continued CX Pposure 


to the f induces drowsine SS 


opposite condition. Insoninia 


COM MG! 
The Uritve 


violets 


gether with strangury 
affection among painters 


is said to have the odor of 


Locally turpentine Vapor produces 
irritation of the conjunctiva and 
the respiratory mucous membrane 
In fluid form it acts upon the ski 
causing dermatitis and painful 
cerations 

PREVENTION 
The diffusion of turpentine fumes 


in the work should he prevent 


Pipes 
capture the vapor at its plac 


by means of hoods and exhaust 
which 
of origin and remove it by strong as 
piration. Good general ventilation 
also essential Rubber finger tips o 
gloves serve to protect the hands fron 
contact with the oil 

Mr. Chairman and Members 

Industrial Hygiene 


This little excursion into the part! 


Section 


unexplored region where the plonee! 
and apostles of industrial hygiene ar 
at work has filled me with admiration 
and delight——admiration for the dev: 


tion and untiring zeal with whic! 


they pursue their tasks, and delight 
to find that, one and all, they seer 
the 


making scientific research subserve the 


with single purpose 


inspired 
public good. 

Solicitous neither to controvert th: 
opinion of another nor dogmaticall; 
to assert their own, they fling thei 
evidences into the light and stand o1 


4 
=|4 
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the facts Che spirit that animates “Tf a better system's thine, 
them finds felicitous expression in the Disclose it freely or make use of if 
vrenerous Horation challenge mine 


\l May 4, 1912 
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The 


and tl 


ent all possible 


the shop as well as the work 


hime rv so as to pre 


accidents to workers, also the te mpera 


ture of the shop, humudity 


conditioning, the prevention and re 


moval ol dusts and 
and the 


taken with a 


vases 


other measures under 


view of making the con 


ditions under hich work is done 


harmless to the workers and without 


danger to their life. limb and 
health 
5) The Phusical Wel eing of the 


lees Under this heading are 


ally included il 


any 


usu 


propel lection ol 


workers according to their physical 


qualifications, a system of vocational 


guidance and apprenticeship and a 


complet system ol medical 


the 


super 
Vision of general and personal hy 
riene ol the worker! mia the workshop 


nder 


also included the care for 


screntiti management ure 
the onomi 


condition of the worker, the raising 


of his standard of living, the payment 
of livin uve is to enable him to 


eontorm to a nveient standard of 


living, and also the regulation of hours 


of labor according to the character 
and dangers of the work so as not to 
fatigue which will lead 
health and e 
loss of industrial efficiency 


This 


included by tin ate ol 


undue 


cutise 


to a loss ol entualls a 


heli conceded 


much, I 
and 


screntifi manavement There are, 


however. several ispects of industrial 


life which are as vet included in 


scientific management of ndustry be 


toor Tht al 


cause thev are thought to! 


advance of the rene uling 


or in il pre 


opinions 


| hese 


aspects ol 


American Journal of 


and air 
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howe ver, see to me to be absolutely 


indispensable for the bringing about 


of industrial efficiency because they 


have 
the health and life of the 


such a profound influence upor 
people and 
indus 


because they are demanded by 


which industria 


based 


social insurance. to cooperation in the 


trial justi e, upon 


efficiency must be refer ti 


jJovs and profits of labor, and to 


share in the management of industries 


curse of the moder 


The 


system ol production is the insecure 


vreatest 


tenure of work, the instability of em 
ploy ment, the periodical, seasonal and 
total 


sulting in 


periods of unemployment, re 


unemployment of larg 


industrial population, an 


masses of 


unemployment that leads to destitu 


tion. poverty and untold musers 
No system of scientific management 


of industry, no industrial efficiency 


can ever be obtained until unemploy 


ment will be abolished. until some 


general system ol insurance will be 


introduced by industry and the stat 


so as to guarantee each worker his 
right to his work, or to a certain mini 
mum standard of living during its ab 


sence 


msurance must ty 


Unemployment 
included 


industry 


under any management ol 


which regards itself as scien 


just But more than that, 


tific or 


sides unemployment insurance, 


industry and the state must also 


ciety, 
de for sickness, for in alidity and 


Phe 


es up his life intl order to create 


pro. 


for old ave insurance worke! 
who gn 


the 
entitled to a decent standard of living 


wealth necessary for society 


| 
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during those periods when he is dis 
bled from 


the st k, 


be a matter of charity but an act of 


work. The provision for 


invalid and aged should not 
istice and should be borne by the 
ndustry to which the worker devotes 
his entire life 

that scientific 


nanagement of industry must include 


I claim, therefore, 
in industrial and social scheme of un- 


employment, sickness, invalidity and 
old age insurance 

There is another matter which 
seems to me to have been greatly neg 
ected and which should be a part of 
inv scientific management of industry 
work for industrial 


which claims to 


efficiency I refer to the sharing by 
the industrial workers of the joys and 
rofits of their industry 

Work is a 


hoc 


normal function of the 


But it Is only then 


ormal function when the work ts con 
entrated upon objec ts useful to men 


nd society, in the creation of which 


there is a certain JoN and pleasure in 


the work itself Work becomes monot 


tiresome, and involves undue 


and unnecessary fatigue when it is 


simply mechanical, when the worker 


object ol his work, 


does the 
hen the work is reduced to simple 


inintelligent motions and endlessly 


repeated movements 


No entific 


vill ey er be suc essful. in my opm 


management in indus- 


if it seeks only to simplify the 


novements necessary for production 


erts the human worker into a 


mere part ot the machine. a sel 


nd Con 


ise less 
ro 


to pro 


spoke in the wheel of 


maustry 


ductive quantity must give 


ductive quality and eacl worker mitust 


allowed to participate 
art of forming the final objects of his 
handicraft 


Not only must the 


JON ol production, but 


worke! bye vive 
a share in the 
share in 


this 


he is rightly entitled to his 


the profits production and 


more than that the worker 


means 
should get 
to the laws of supply and demand \s 
with the 


his re ular wave according 


the crew of a vessel share 


captain the proceeds ol the salvage, 


crew of an industrial establish 


should by 


so the 
rights share in. the 


ace rued by the captains ( in 


ment 
profits 


dustry by the jot cooperation and 


work ot the whole mdustrial estab 


lishment 


Finally, there is one more aspes 


which 


system 


mist bye 


and 


industries 


industrial production 


included in a rational 


smientific management olf 


| reter to the 


worke’rs Il 


sharing of the 


the management of industry 


hie al 
hay 


systems. despotism and 


autocracy pro ed ind ure hems, 
pro ed a failure in the political life of 


With all it 


eountrs it leas ha 


states and nations faults 


ad 
| 


the obsolet 


$39 
bye el share of the jov of eatiol ; 
{ 
ii 
‘ 
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4 COMPARISON OF BACTERIOLOGICAL METHODS 


FOR THE EXAMINATION OF OYSTERS. 


ron Bares and Lester 
Che stry, U.S. De 
Hoa ton. D. ¢ 


ACTERIOLOGICAL studies of 
shellfish, especially oysters, 
h ive recel ed considerable at- 


ention from bacteriologists during 

‘a years. During this ti 

ms derable advance has b en Ink 
nowledge of the biology 


of this important food 
tant was the question from ; 


ry st indpoint that the Amerk 
Public Health Association, t 


irough its 
Lab ratory Set tion. 


appointed Clon 


tee to consider ““Standard \Lethod 


Shellfish 


‘he “Standard Methods” 


netho | ol determinat ol 
Examination | re ke recommended 


prelim ary port 


1. The holding 


this committee 
ist, 1911 


rs report present sample 
e methods of procedure 


-examination wa 
and = shu 2. The procedure for 


examination of shell 


ter stock Briefly the rie thod to be the same as for shell 


> determinat 


r yposed for the examination of 


sto k luded the ( tion ot 


ysters with deep bowls, short 

htly closed; 
rly packed 
iboratory for ex 

examination included 


ons of +} e 


ind B. coli per ibis 
she ll li juor 

The Second Progr 
Committeet was subst 


> 
( 1. R 
Bact 
leter 
rd NI Wate \ 
\ssociat 
— 
hed 
| 
if 
ions for } 
| 
ss Re 
— the B. coli high 
thar 1} 


S42 The 
grow in oysters under the ordinary con 
ditions of handling in the oyster house 
or during transportation, if properly 
iced his is the fact 


that, volume for there are 


recognition of 
volume, 
more B. coli on the body of the oyster 
than are contained in the shell liquor, 
a fact which one of us (Round)* has 
shown 

In the examination of the shell stock 
whereas 


shucked 


stock the mucus which comes from the 


the shell liquor Is employed, 


in the examination of the 


oysters after standing ts used Conse- 
quently, the examination of shell and 
open stock from the same lot will not 
rive results which can be compared, 
that 
is made upon different material 


Che method outlined by the Com- 


due to the fact the examination 


followed by 


the 


has been practi- 


cally all shellfish 
question with certain changes or modi- 
method 


the ideas of the individuals 


mittee 
workers upon 
fications of the according to 
Perhaps 
the most variable point in the use of 
the method is the size of the sampleem 
ploved by different investigators. In 
some cases five oysters only have been 
used in the sample whereas in many 
other cases multiples of five have been 
employed. When multiples of five are 
emploved the shell liquors of two or 
more oysters are mixed and the com 
posite sample examined as for a single 
ovster, the rating on the sample then 
as for five individual 


to the 


being recorded 


oysters. Owing variation in the 
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analysis of single oysters from the same 
lot, the results obtained from different 
workers also varied. 

For the purposes of experimental 
investigation the writers have devel 
oped a method of examination which 
has to do with the meat or body of the 
that in 


of recent work upon the bacteriology 


oyster. It is believed view 
of the oyster the results obtained by 
the present standard methods are not 
comparable and do not give reliable 
data 


in which it is 


for experimental investigations 
necessary to compare 
the bacterial content of oysters before 
shucking and at various 
the 
transportation 


us Round 


Island Shellfish ( ‘ommission has shown 


and after 
during 


One ol 


stages of handling and 


and storage 


+ in his work for the Rhode 


the relation of the numbers and kinds 
of bacteria upon the body of the oyster 
to the numbers and kinds in shell 
liquor 

His work tends to show that during 
the winter months, which is the active 
the 


total number of bacteria of the B. colli 


season for oyster industry, the 


type in the shell liquor and the total 


number found upon the body of the 
But 


which 


oyster ure about equal during 
the 


sept mber and October. the first two 


summer months, include 


months of the ovster season, when the 


ovsters are more actively secreting 


mucus. there are in general many more 
organiisiis of this type on the hody of 


the oyster than ars to be found in the 


shell liquor 
For an i the change 


handling 


vestigation ol 


mtent during 


Examination of Ivsters 


and transportation the writers devised 


the following method 
The col 
lection and the handling of the sample 
the 


“Standard 


Pre paratvon of the San ple 


was in accordance with present 
recommendations of the 
Methods” except that the sample in 
cluded at least thirty oysters 
Washing the Kach 


was scrubbed thoroughly with it 


Oysters oyster 
stiff 


brush in running tap water Im 


mediately after washing, the oysters 


were placed in a wire basket, hinge 
end down and allowed to dram until 
the shells were practi ally dry 

If the ovsters 


had not drained sufficiently so that the 


Ope ning the Oysters 


the ePXCeSS 


clean dry 


shells were practically dry, 
liquor was removed by a 
towel. When ready for examination 
in oyster was held by the hinge-end 
between the 
and the lip of the shell flamed with a 


bunsen flame or burned off with alcohol 


thumb and fore finger 


The opening was done with an oyster 
knife, previously sterilized by burning 
with aleohol.* Care was taken not to 
mutilate the oyster meat 

Draining the Oyster.--Immediatels 
after opening, the oyster was carefully 
shucked into a sterile, specially con 
structed container, so arranged that 
the liquor drained into a sterile re 
ceptacle. Care was taken at the time 
not to allow any of the liquor to be 
lost. The 


drain ten minutes before starting the 


ovsters were allowed to 


examination. 


* The opening 
ng the oyster f 
leep bow! dov I 
Care should 
the shell wher 


with anyt! 


lo of the drained oyster meats. 
opened as des ribed. an equal volume 
of 1 per cent. sodium chloride 


added 


solution 


was ovsters and 


were shaken vigorously fifty 


lie tial 


times Twenty five of thre 


was removed into a sterile vlass 


stoppered bottle and again shaken fift, 
times with the addition of sterile glass 


The 


examined hy 


heads or shot 


liquor thus ob 


tained was using five 


separate portions, conducting the ex 


amination for the total bacterial count 


by plating upon nutrient agar 


and 


incubating fortv-eight hours at $ ( 


and a duplicate set of plates at 


rool 


temperature live separate portions 
of the liquor were examined for the 
presence of 


gas-producing organisms 


in ox-bile fermentation tubes. Colon 
types of organisms were confirme d by 
the Kndo’s The 


results thus obtained con 


use of medium 
the 


firmed colon examination were 


from 

scored 

upon the basis of five oysters 
Evramination of the 1 


Shell Stockh 


; 
Jil 


The liquor obtained after 


shucking and draining the oysters was 
placed in a sterile jar and vigorously 
shaken fiftv times with the addition of 
heads 


five cc. of the liquor were removed into 


sterile glass shot or lwentvy- 
a sterile glass stoppered bottle and an 


salt 
solution added, and the whole shaken 


equal volume sterile 1 per cent 


vigorously fifty times with the addition 
of glass shot The examination 
the 


liquors obtained in the examination of 


Was 


then conducted same as for the 
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During th 
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past 
lover 
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COMPARISON OF 
STANDARD MI 


Wa 


r 
\ 
ta 
{ { 
27 
st? 


loved i 
i il 


‘ 
eats il é made at various steps in the prep 
ol is the sl ed oysts s lor the 

ed ae trace The results obtained ll | 

, present f ssed in another paper 
ly experi ents is conducted 

. ere ohana ed sive ‘ ers were ¢ mined s the fir 
e step tive re ne In usin the 

| o ibove method, a composite sample « 

uned Stal | e indi dual portiotr ol 

! m the shel] aque were then exan ined um 

‘ r ter the score computed i the same m: 
tructed ne! is thre present 
escribed fo Nlethod The score which were 
der shell obtained, therefore, would conform t 

hie co the scores whi h would ha e bee n ot 

en thout ned had the examinations bee 

the col ! de according to the preset Stand 
ed as de ard Methods.” From time to time 

! nder shell additional determinations were mad 
on shell oysters from the same lot 

ter season this using the present “Standard Methods 
the examina These results have been tabulated 
shipments ol to show the relation between the two 


M 
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( li Journal ot 


iminations methods 


DESCRIBED AND BY 
SHELL OYSTERS 


rs OBTAINED BY MI 
ON THREE SAMPLES O1] 


ys 


Standard Methods 


thod Described 


fives er liquor 
Count after 
Count afte ( rmed ( iirmed 
™ B. co B. coli 
ry ore 
tdays 2 days tdays 2 days 
i it at it 
) ( | 
l LS25 1,600 75 2 
O75 0 10 1.400 100 14 
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COMPARISON OF RESULTS OF THE BAC 
SHELL LIQUOR AND THE MEATS OF OYSTERS BY THE METHOD DESCRIBED 


\\V 
~ p 
( 
( ( 
} 
wn 18.500 
240 
4 
Q5 
6.1 ) si 
14 100 
700 
l 
IS 140 
\ 
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From these tabulations, it can be 
noted that although the total numbers 
of colonies developing from the samples 
vary between the meats and _ the 
iquors, the variation in the B. colli 
score was not great. 

The container used in the determi- 
nations consists of a basket con- 
structed to hold exactly 200 cubie 
centimeters’ of oyster meat. This 
basket allows the liquors to drain into 
a cylinder. The basket and cylinder 
are made so that the basket will set 


into the cylinder without touching the 


sides and so as to permit a cover for 


both The whole container can then 


PERLOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF THI 


‘> 
( 
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40 
si) 
ow 
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be sterilized so that the oysters can be 
shucked into the sterile basket and drain 
immediately into the sterile container. 
An illustration of the container follows 

Previous work had convinced us 
that the present “Standard Methods” 
were not adapted to experimental 
investigations in which it was neces 
sary to follow the change in bacteria 
content of the oysters from the time 
they left the beds, through the various 
steps in handling in the house, and 


during transportation, for the reason 


that the substances examined during 


the various steps were In no way com- 


parable During the washing process 


N 
i 
} 
{ 
| 
, 
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stand a few minutes in a closed vessel 


is litthe more than wash water 
the 


: F On the other hand when oysters 


are put into the commercial package 
they are thoroughly drained, and 
whatever liquor collects after the 
oysters are left over night in a refrig 
erator is mucus from the hody of the 
oyster. For these reasons it is readily 
seen that a standardization of the 
substance examined and the method 
of examination is essential in in- 
vestigations like the one mentioned 
above 

This method is applicable to the 


examination of oysters, either shell or 


ie: shucked, at any time during handling 


or during shipment, and enables one 
to make comparable determinations 
This point is shown more clearly in 


another paper 


the oysters entrap a_ considerable 
amount of water which is readily 


given off if the ovsters are allowed to 


rik PRUDENTIAL INSURES ITS EMPLOYEES. 
he tion follows a service disability and retire- 
written at or i ssued recently by tl ' plan for the company’s employees, whicl 
Prudential Lif urat mpany of nerica been in operation for some time 
All employees o COTPOratht me I nnouncing this bonus to its employees 
the United States and Canada t life insurance President Drvden issued a statement in behalf 
policies without il CO to m The ota . 
. 2 of the companys which re id in part 
umount involved nore than *16,000,000 
All employees \ sured a ording to the 


length of their service, no po ving less than 


Ihe plan should not be regarded as taking 
the place of any personal insurance which the 


it emplovees of the company may wish to carry 
or more man nout regare o age F 

does owe\ rende ossible for sucl 
or position, with the one exce ption that the It loes, how = render it P ible for uci 
company’s gift does not include any of its offi employees to say to those whom they hold dear 
cers or directors No emplovee was com- that the company’s interest in their welfar 
pelled to submit to any medical examination. insures, in the event of death, the payment of a 


The Prudential is the first’ of the great in- sum sufficient to permit adjustment to the 


surance companies to insure its staff so liberally hanged conditions 
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he campaigns of today, howeve h e 1) 
0 1 that we must ttacl iny nor 
he factors in order to duce the ( Is 
niant mortality rate of a community 
Che essential features of all cam ve 
in all communities, upon which ires 
helieve we are agreed, ire there 0 
1. The first in importance is the the « 
ducation of the mother ind the witl 
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848 The 


indicated above in outline are 


have 
attrac ked the three re yroups of 


CUUSCS which to ether ire responsible 
for about three quarters of the deaths 
of infants unde r one ye 


The diseases of diarrhea and enteri 


tis are those which are commonly 
thought to cause the most deaths, and 
are in reality second, claiming about 


per ce nt 


These are the which are 


disease 
largely preventable I have no desire 


you into the controversy 


to plunge 
which has raged for some years iround 
the subjes t of the immediate cause of 
the diarrhea of 


whether it is an 


summe! infants, 


infectious disease 
spre ad by milk, water, flies, or contact; 
ora disease due to poisonous substances 
in Impure milk, or one due largely to 
the lessening of the baby’s vitality 


by the action of hot weather. intensi- 
fied by hot 
thick clothing. It 


cluded for our purpose that all these 


rowded rooms, and 


may be con 


too 


factors may and do cause infant 


diarrhea, and that the efforts to pre 
this 


wainst all 


disease must be directed 


through the 


She must 


vent 
these causes 
education of the mothe 


be taught above 1] the importance of 


breast-feeding: also the means of pro- 


infection aS 
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carried by flies. Conve ved hy the har 
or transmitted through impure mill 


She must know the proper care ol the 
baby in hot summer weather with re 
bathing 


the ventilation of the home 


gard to proper clothing. 

2. The congenital diseases and dis 
eases of early infancy claim the largest 
deaths About 
of the deaths of babies under one veal 


CAUSES, No 


made is 


number of one third 


are due to these more 


than 1 guess can be to the 


degree to whi h these diseases can by 
prevented; the definite effort to pre 
vent them is that phase of infant wel 
fare work claiming great attention at 
here If 


present. Two problems are 


volved 1) The ignorance of the pre 
spective mother in the care of hersel! 
during pregnancy; (2) Improper care 
by physician and midwife during preg 
at birth. 

The experiments carried on in New 
York City and in Boston have proved 


naraey and 


beyond doubt that through educatio 
and care of the prospective mother r« 
duction can be made in the death-rat« 
from these causes The wonderf 

growth of this prenatal work proves 
that 

import: 
The Children’s Bureau has, during the 


every one is convinced of thi 


nee of work along these lines 


past year, been gathering information 
with regard to all forms of infant wel 
fare work being carried on in this 


records of prenat 


110 


country; we h ive 


work now being done in about 
different localities 

The third gr up of diseases, those 
of the respiratory system, cause about 
one seventh of all the deaths under o1 
This element of the death-rat 


diffi ult to touch the defin té 


year 


is very 
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ttempt to reach it is the develop- 
ment of only the last few years. The 
New York City and State Departments 
of Health have this year espe ially at 
tacked this problem. Here, too, the 
chief weapon is the education of the 
mothe She must be taught that 
breast milk and plenty of fresh air 
protect against these infections: that 
the baby must not be exposed to in- 
fection from a person suffering with 
a cold: and that respiratory infections 
in the baby must receive early treat- 
ment 

The teaching ind direction of 
mothers who need such help in the 
care of their babies is, then, the chief 
problem at which infant welfare work 
centers. 

I shall take for granted that we are 
ill agreed on one more point that 
efficient teaching and direction of the 
mother can best be accomplished first 
by the help of a visiting nurse, who 
shows the mother, preferably in her 
own home. how to care for the baby, 
and how to prepare his food if he is 
hottle-fed: and second, by the advice 
and direction of a physician, prefer- 
ably at an infant welfare station, 
where conferences between mother, 
physician and nurse are held, and the 
baby is weighed at frequent intervals 
All general methods of education by 
pamphlets, bulletins, lectures, news- 
paper articles, exhibits, contests, con 
ferences and baby weeks are only 
supplementary to the work of the 
nurse and the infant welfare station. 
These two units are the essential 
factors in all infant welfare campaigns 


During the study of the past vear 


made by the Children’s Bureau into 


infant welfare work being carried on in 
this country, letters were sé o pub 
he health official nd the heads of 
private organizations doing infant wel 
fare work in all towns having over 


10,000 inhabitants Wi have rece] ed 
answers up to the present time trom 
527 cities Of these 127 report that 


infant 


welfare stations are maintained: 


in 27 by the « ity depart me nt ot health: 
in 8 more by municipal and private 
agencies In cooperation; in the re- 
mainder by private organizations alone 
( ity departments of health are to a 
vreater degree carrying on infant wel- 
fare work through instruction by 
Visiting nurses, in many cases in con- 
nection with general nursing work 
sixty-six departments of health have 
reported such work; 8 more carry it 
on in cooperation with private organi 
zations: 538 more have reported son 
work, which has not, however, been 
verified by ne omplete report. On the 
other hand, 264 private organizations 
are doing instructive nursing work in 
the care of babies The history rf 
infant welfare work in most com 
munities is that it is begun usually by 
private organizations; after the need 
for it and the possibility ol carrving if 
on successfully have been demon 
strated, the work is taken over by the 
city health department In many 
cities, as the figures I have given 


this taking over by the healt] cit 


partment has not vet occurred 
\ er\ ful by wen ¢ 
tion re is th Cr 
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The New York Baby Week f ed 
n to raise mon bu ther te t hye re , 
the publ vith res to ven , ~ | 
} velf vortl The same! athng — | 


Sor The 

tor tine ef entioned be 
ri | | | h has been 
hold rue the deat! 

e, the proportio deaths due to 
itestin lad wl 
Lhe re ho yng su ESS 
ful inl welfare 1 the country are 
not ye vorked { Che difficulties 
of establishin in the country intant 
welfare nurses and infant welfare sta 
tions are very great \n infant wel 


lure station w th Wet | ly atte ndance by 


mothers is usually out of the question; 


the nearest ipproach would he a per 


manent station with periodic examina 


tion and weighing of the baby Such 


a station at a small town or county 


seat, where a nurse is in attendance 
and mothers mav come for instruction 
examination of the 


\ station of this type 


and for baby, 
is practicable 
is maintained by the Parents’ Educa- 
tional Bureau, at Portland, Oregon. 


At Binghamton, New York, a 


club has been established with comfort- 


rest 
able quarters and a nurse in attend- 


ance, where country mothers coming 
into town for shopping may leave their 


Here the 


Ve loped to 


babies work has been de- 
the weighing of the 
baby and conferences between mother 
and nurse with regard to the care of the 
Direct instructive work in the 


health 


solu 


haby 
\ isiting public 


the best 


hy rurat 


nurses seems t present 


thon of the problem, supplemented 


hy mothers’ meetings. little mothers’ 


engues. ete this work must nece ssarily 


be carried on in conjunction with other 
public health nursing work; with tuber 
hool and neral 


The rural 


culosis work, rural 


WOTK nurse 


educational 
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t bye spe ilis JS 
po ec by | poe Ke 
the meetings Linst spare ill 


ire d Is Intan vel 

work with reat success: traveling ove 
their districts on horseback or in 
raves hold n mothe meetings. 
organizing little mothers’ leagues i 


mothers 


( 


their babies in their homes 


under the advice of the family phy 


Sit win 
In New Zealand the 


not been dissimilar to that in many of 


problem has 


our states with a largely rural popula 
tion. The 
New Zealand Society for the Health of 
Women and Children, attested to by 
the fact that the infant mortality rate 
for New Zealand is one of the lowest 


smal] 


achieved by the 


SLCCESS 


is described in a 
bulletin published by the Children’s 
Bureau. Local this 


SOK iety are formed for small districts 


in the world, 
committees of 
each 8 


the nurses of the society, 


in a district with a radius of 


through local 
ich locality at 


about 50 miles. work 


committees, visiting « 


stated intervals, holding meetings an 
Their 


pamphlets 


conferences and visiting homes 
work is supplemented by 
and newspaper articles 


\t least ( hild Welfare 


of rural women, that of Henry 


one ( ounty 


County in Iowa, has been formed 


The association is made up from many 


- 
n pub health nursi — e 
the Red Cross Town and Count 
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different wome rganizations in the of New 
ountyv, ind has ; purpose very similar we re ene! 
to that of the New Zealand Sov ety OOO immbial ts ha 
V society expects to w irk popul ld s 
e lose ooperation wit! the iltur elfare 
county avent ly 
The problem of the maintenance by 
iral districts of public health nurses 
each 
rorins part ol the general problem ot 
rural sanitation which awaits solution 
cities in the United 
during the next few vears 
which fh 
Infant welf ire work. like other pub | 


i] health work, has its spe ial problems stations in 1914-1 rs | 
} 


than 
in the town and small city Phose = 


problems are receiving much attention wer 
todav: and there is evidence that in L believe nd hope 
1 fant welfare work is growing rapidly few years the at 


rae 
The recommen- welfare work in the 


dation of the Spe ial Health Commis 


in the smaller towns. 


small town 


THE MIDWIFE 


The midwife is with us and in increasing and canm r places 
Imbers She is not new to the old world she is doctor and nurse cor 
She existed in Egypt before the davs of Moses services in both capacities 

n the East and in Europe up to the middle of the doctor can afford 

sixteenth century all women were delivered It is t e wondered 
midwives In the seventeenth century some of r cities a fourtl 

schools were established for their spec ial train bor nt tie as 
' g and in the past fifty years thev have. on the there are good and | in 
ntinent, been under state control: in most and ill trained, expenence 
opean countries a thorough training is re vet, in comparison with t 
red, which sometimes covers a period of two work seems not to suffer, f 


rs In at least one country, Holland. mid our America! es she 


es or a certain number of them. are ta ight puerperal inte 
° t the expense of the state, in order that the women ce | S 
iy better serve the people of the rural regions attended lwives I 
Some of our own states hold examinations and ob 
certain requirements of traimming, and in at of the clier 
st one cit New York, there is an excellent tioners, f 
be for midwives. Since they are lik t } 
me more and more a part of our nationa never s 
| t behooves all our states to be a e to the rau 
ed of seeing that the midwife in her line « . 1) I 
to as high a standard of excellence as th 
led of the phvsician and its has 
> for the yest of 
iwife f hilis a want ar J 
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In t he 


of tron and alumina are 


analysis, the silica and oxides 


vhed atter 


wel 


ignition at red heat. while in the orig 


inal sample they exist in hydrated 


form, so that the mineral matter as re 
ported above Is Sore what lower than 


the The 


for calculating the protein assumes that 


true amounts factor used 
the nitrogen found by analysis is 15.7 
per cent. of the protein molecule li 
the proportion of nitrogen was less 
than this, then the percentage of pro 
tein stated above, is too 
this 
matter is largely accounted for 

that the fat found in 
the sludge is only partly milk fat, the 
fat 


from epithelial cells and other organic 


67 per cent.. 


low In way, the undetermined 


Tests indicate 
remainder being which originates 
detritus 


alumina 


silica and oxides of iron and 


are elements entirely foreign 
to be accounted for 


to milk Chey are 


by the presence of earthy impurities, 
such as dust and sand from the soil 


rhe 


largely 


protein undoubtedly consists 


of casein, which exists in milk in 


} 


combination with calciun phosphate 


Not being in 


to he deposited by Cel 


perfect solution, it tends 


trifugal force 


The phosphates, milk sugar, and chlor- 


ides ure also normal constit rents ol 


milk 
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It see s, then, that the residus 
hie ifier consists verv largely o 

normally present Ith 
Presumably the ery best produ 
sho similar deposit 
| issed severna gallons of fresh certified 
milk through a small clarifier, operated 


ind obtamed thin depos 


ravish slime 


ht of material posited 


the lariher trom 725 illons of mill 


\s an averare, 


one gallon ol milk yielded 1.6 grams ol 


Wils pounds then. 


moist sludge, equivaient to 0.6 grams 


of dried material 


CONCLUSIONS 


he 


from milk all coarse suspended dirt 


( larifier completely removes 


and impurities. 

Che material deposited in the ma- 
chine contains large numbers of bac- 
teria. It is our opinion, however, that 


takes 


place, since the time during which the 


no great percentage removal 
milk is exposed to the separating action 
is of very short duration; nor is there 
a complete deposition of all matter 
capable of being thrown out by cen 
The seemingly greater 
the 


milk is due to the breaking apart of 


trifugal force 
number of bacteria in clarified 
clumps of bacteria by the mechanical 
action 


Phe 


very lar 


residue in the clarifier consists 
of substances normally 
Clean 


from healthy cattle will yield a deposit 


vely 


resent ino milk fresh mill 


whet passed through the clarifier. 


It is an exaggeration to consider the 


material deposited in the machine as 
Milk con 


taining pathogenic organisms is prac- 


consisting entirely of filth 


lhe 

lhe 


ti ally no < leaner fromthe heal 


point after clarification thar 


Viilk depots handling large ql 


of milk find that the remo 
pended matter by means of 
n filters is cumbersome 


For such pla 


satistac tory. 
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ber of diseases is much to be d 
rience with vaccines has demons 
bility of conferring a degree of 


1 considerable number of diseases 
report by Dr 


emporaneous prote ction agains 


seCases 


he use of several vaccines at one tim 


reater inconvenience 


irily in being vaccinated to secure 


gainst one disease. Doct 
vas published in the report of the Ad 
\ittee for the Tropical 
for the vear 1914 


isions are summarized as follows 
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1901-2 in 
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f bacteria, provided a sufficient minimum quan- 


ty was given, agglutinins and imm 
or all the germs were elaborated, t 
f agglutinins and immune bodies el 
ich germ being near! the same as 
pectively inoculated with only one 
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Ignorance and neglect, of course, are 


where, but | think the smaller 
health official 


with and has a 


‘ ery 
comes th ¢ loser 


harder battle 


There are inh 


city 
contact 
to fight 


them down 


many American cities a certain alder 
manic type who believe that when the 
swill has been removed and the yellow 
victim of 
that 
the health department has performed 
This 


type of official does not realize that the 


flaw tac ked up where the 


contagion or infection lies dying, 
its whole duty ubiquitous 
important mission of the health depart- 
ment is to prevent disease rather than 
merely to flag its presence 
Unquestionably, the milk supply ts 
one of the larger city’s problems, in 
differs from 


the handling ot which if 


the smaller one Che larger city must 
necessarily have its milk transported 
greater than the 


Hence, for the 


from a distance 


smaller city larger 


city, pasteurization hecomes more 


imperative. The smaller city, because 
of its proximity to its source of supply, 
can have a more ¢ ompl te supers ision 
by scoring dairies, testing cattle and 
by enforcing its regulations for retail 
and wholesale milk dealers. There is 
absolutely no excuse whatever for an 
inferior milk in the smaller city 


Ky ery 


milk ordinances 


should have a rigid 


Ihe campaigns of publicity that 
and vear out 
larwet cities have helped to 


ton public health 


ha been ived 


thie 


spre ad nlivhtenn en 


questo (,00d ordimances have re 


sulted Bu the best law ever written 


would be worthless without intelligent 


public sentiment behind it, and public 


sentiment must be uined slowly 
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this 


Such public ity as the 


Smaller cities often lose sight of 
important fact 
little city undertakes is only tox 
frequently lacking in human interest 
appeal, dramatic persistency and ir 
Phe lack of funds and publi 
often the 
health con 
missioner is unable to make a better 


Think of all the work that 


done through the invaluabk 


police \ 
enlightenment is reaso! 


little 


why the city’s 
show ing 
may he 


medium of publicity. For just one 


instance—-the fact that consumptior 


is a preventable disease and curabk 
in its early stages, should not be said 
once, but must be reiterated a hundred 
yes a thousand times, in order to drive 
it home to every citizen with sledge 
With God’s free give: 
with ar 


that the 


needs, 


hammer force 


sunshine and fresh air. 


abundance of ev erything 
incipient consumptive 


thousands perish annually in 
country districts. 

Stubborn ignorance and neglect ana 
greed must be considered as in the 
same class and along with pathological! 
Fight the last 


ditch On the 


bacteria them to 


other hand, publi 


interest in its work 1s the stronges 
asset any health department can have 
Such interest is won by spreading the 


health facts. The 


\\ hich has been done along these 


truth concerning 
work 
large! 
effect 


inspiration, the 


recent years in the 
had a 


been the 


ith 


cities has far-reaching 


and has 


guiding «star, for the smaller cities 
What progress has been made in the 


health 


publicity can 


scrence of public must he 
credited to the vast 


paigns undertaken by the larger cities 


| 
st 
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ve disseminated knowledge nave 


in places where there was blazed 


onlv darkness: they have armored 
themselves with the shield of courage idv the 


nd truth and fought the hard fight wal ‘rand stronger brother 


gvainst the maummon vreed: they and good will come thereby 


THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE IN ENGLAND. 


of “The Declining 
é Its ¢ auses and Effects the report ot the 
itional Birth-Rate Commission has been pub- 
l n book form b Messrs ( hapr man & Ha 
hief evidence taken by the commission is 


t he report, the 


xamines the stat 


é through census ret 


id concludes that the 

definitely established 

the birth-rate has declin 

approximately one 

hirtyv-five years 

That this decline is not, any importa! 
due to alterations in the marriage-rat 

*mean age at marriage ] 

s diminishing he proportion of 

en of fertile age in the population 

That this decline, although gen 

een uniformly distributed over 
mmmunity 
it on the Lloie the decline nas 
irked in the more prospe rous classes 

rl} t the reater incidence of infat 


upon the less prosperous cla 
heir effective fertility to 


wealthier classes 


commussion also consider 


propositions, though based on 


to hele 


women whate 
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hich 


Homogenized 


im from milk, homogenize 


to the mill 


ymogenizer 


in 

‘ Dur 
seizu 
rated 


re of a large amount of homog 


ch consisted of a mixture of 


per cent. butter fat and 83 per cent. cocoar 


Another, 


ndant, s 


ice, Is to separate milk when the suppl) 


ore the cream or butter made from 


l il milk Is scarce, and then homogenize 


th skim milk, or skim milk powde 


J ist wh 


ild take 


€ or iginal milk 
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attitede public health officials 
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lost their spheri- s between .005 and .006 of a millimeter and t 
I Ke i fine an orphous of most of the he mogenized globules bet we 
gh a one-twelfth- 001 and .002 of a millimeter 
The diameter of These results are shown and compared 
tur fat globules in milk following talle 
R OF FAT GLOBULES OF VARIOUS SIZES IN NATURAL CREA\ 
HOMOGENIZED UNDER THE PRESSURES PER SQUARE INC] 
LOW 
Diameters in millimeters 
Ooo OO7 O06 OOS O02 
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\ man most few few few 
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ACCURACY OF DIAGNOSI 


OF MUNICIPAL HEALTH 


CONDITIONS BASED UPON VITAL STATISTICAL 
DATA. 


FRANKLIN C. Gram, M. D., 
Ri strar of Vital Statistics. and ( hief of Division of ( ommunicable Disease 
Department of Health. Buffalo, 7. 
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I'THOUT vital statistical data 
there can be no accurate 
diagnosis of municipal health 
conditions, any more than there can 
he a diagnosis without a patient. 

The principal functions of a munici 
pal health department are not only to 
compile statistics for future use, but 
to render them useful for the present 
in fact, to employ them in the control 
of sickness and death. Everybody 1s 
vitally interested in the present, espe 
cially how to keep well or how to get 
well, and while many may be willing 
to cope with future conditions when 
them, yet “Safety First” 


they meet 


was always an instinct, long before it 
became a slogan. 

In order to obtain an accurate pic 
ture of the health conditions of any 
municipality a complete record must 
be kept of morbidity and mortality 
statistics. As these two branches of 


public service are codrdinate they 
should be under one administration, 
instead of being separated as they 
frequently are. 

Mortality 


bidity records would be 


statistics without mor- 
similar to 


Vital sta- 
tistics, therefore, in its broadest sense, 


a one-sided bookkeeping. 


\ 


SOS 
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forms the muni ipal health bookkeep 
ing. To be of practi al use it must be 
1. Accurate 
2. Complete; containing assets and 
liabilities, in other words, morbidity, 
mortality, births and marriages. 
3. Available to the public. 
Nothing is 


mental to any health department than 


Accuracy. more detri 
to have its records questioned, but to 
obtain accurate records there must be 
health de 


and the 


codperation between the 
partment, the physician, 
public. Without such coéperation no 
department can do efficient work and 
all its efforts will become nil 

Every community prides itself upon 
its health conditions. Unfortunately 
some communities, in their anxiety to 
outdo others, stretch this pride to a 
point where it becomes a common 
focus for suspicion 

Accuracy of diagnosis and dependa 
bility on what is preserited form the 
mainspring of all municipal health 
work. 

The registrar is the community's 
diagnostician, but he in turn must 
depend upon the practising physician 
for the reliability of his information. 


It therefore behooves the registrar to 


| | 
| 
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| 

| 
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866 
not onl ecord and tabulate the infor 


mato: presented, but also to keep 


lowe 


ns that the phy sician Is bound 


“4 rutiny and supervision of 
conditi 
to present them as accurate as it is 
possible to do 

Such close relationship will result in 


and 


vill discover epidemics before 


complete morbidity mortality 
reports; 
they have impressed themselves upon 
the public with the seal of death; will 


eliminate the source and root out the 


evil 
fon plete re control disease 
and to a great extent also death—the 


health department must know when 
and where disease exists, must study 
adopt methods to 


ifs enuse proper 


eliminate it, and guard against future 
repetition 
now no 


lo obtain such results 


longer considered ideal—the physician 
must make proper reports to the health 
department not only of notifiable dis- 
eases but of every disease with which 
the public is concerned 

By tact, good judgment, and the 
the 


departn ents 


occasional aid of courts, many 


health 
climbing towards the ideal in public 


are gradually 


health administration Their success 
is a stimulant and incentive to others; 
while still another, and by no means 


small majority, blindly adopt what- 


ever presents the seal of common 
approval 
Available for Public Use. While 


“health” has always been considered 


“wealth,” vet it is strange that man 


will fight for the one while totally 
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disregarding the other It, therefore 
hecomes the function of a_ health 
cle partment not only to be the guardiat 
of the community's health but 
tually to bring health to the ind 
vidual and see that he uses it, as 
nurse would give a patient the pre 
scribed medicine 

Judicious publicity, methodically 


and attractively presented, is univer 
sally conceded to be the best means 
for accomplishing such results 
employing graphic methods the publi 
will quickly comprehend what it is 
intended to present as well as what is 
desired to be accomplished If the 
department issues such information o1 
instruction as experience has shown 
advisable, the 
Unintelligible 


scientific ally accurate or important, is 


will respond 


public 


data, no matter how 


energy. Short, pointed, 


a waste of 


sledge hammer hlow S, which clearly 


describe existing conditions, will give 
more immediate results 

While weekly, monthly and annual 
publications are a necessity, yet it is 
well to make liberal use of the daily 
press People will read in the papers 
what they might never see in depart 


All such depart 


mental issues should bear the stamp of 


ment publications. 


authority. 
Public lectures, especially with the 
aid of stereopticon slides or motion 


While 


entertaining the public, old and young 


pictures, are of greatest value. 


will more easily understand what they 
hear by also seeing it, and the impres 


sions thus made will be permanent 


WATER CHLORINATION EXPERIENCES AT TORONTO, 
CANADA. 
F. Apams, M. B., D. P. 
{cting Director of Laboratories, Department f Public Health, 7 } (a 
HE purpose of this paper is to present 
part ‘ ectior witl the is t ‘ 
of the wate S ppl At Toronto ser tog ‘ ee 
— lo with the purificat 
e city water are harge of the Laborator It ‘ erst fore t 
1) sit f the Department of Publ Healt} the wate ‘ ‘ 1 
: | therefore. come about that we have been e. that is ve f ‘ {f davs 
to study certain problems from both a get a wat take pip os 
t v and fror n operating standpoint sib to chlori te effhici t te wit! 
chlorination of water supplies has becom sic ease The ‘ t} 
ed ti ferent waters ur eon tis ve I eff it 
espect t the ease with wl th the ett { ‘ t the 
ible tastes or < l Dp f \ P at 
f some ters lose Cessa t ‘ o 
t ject e od wr taste is twe il At 
s the dose that is necessat f e with 
cter lest n Snel water ease i 
sly easv to treat We call waters of this ser lepende , f 
vide gap waters men that wice ste est \ 
s betwee the efhmenc lose the sou ‘ tt ‘ 
\ Class \ ers presents t 
’ ative " \ i that tos the 
se of chlo necess f icterial destruc é , t Just 
s never ve far he vy the dose that will < t f , 
‘ taste It seems possible that there ( “ ‘ 
ve of iter hich the tast lose 1s t WW es 
the eff ‘ lose which ins that it f 
impossible to chlorinat this wate ‘ 
‘ ely without having an object ible taste SEW . I 
lor present all the time We have had 0 ‘ 
erie ha water. but ca ‘ there 
tit of its ate S ‘ ‘ ~ 
\ t wate suppl drawn fron 
Lake Gntario, and it belongs to that class of ‘ ‘ 
water presenting at all times a parative ‘ e of 
narrow gap between the efficiet und the taste ' 
doses. At Toronto the interesting point is Ne 
that e gap betwee the efhier and the 
86 
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| 
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thee not after a prop ry e anot 
‘ t rine tes to see vhethe vil the me 
lor N 4 the standards I on the ot 
boats sible for us on or Ne the dose woul 
the 4 ‘ thie } te} nad he ‘ hef 
ft« ‘ em ‘ t s of tests e deter 
leat ‘ te It is nec that rN represented of 
t ire ent tl ed wate t t Vv i gu 
‘ welled ‘ es e method f e taste dior and naer imsta es 
har | ‘ t witl pres i iste g this metho 
é of dose dete tion we have att ible periods 
\ te rs t . t ire rentl v he the ! ter ot e raw wate is cha 
rere ‘ te ng action period as 12 | re out the ves f chlorin 
fant ral rine rapidl the vA from 4 p rt ner m to 17 


" on that d { ‘ re that bacterial of this kind of termu rapid the dose 

lestruction has beet ‘ plished it is necess chk ‘ eq ed at the moment. there ts 

t wuld to the water enoug! e to leave d t minds that we w 1 either | 

slight surp resent { a t several minutes lost ir soefficiency or we w i } e | 

+} ‘ ‘ yl the hlne eolor eT is comp nts f t hye tizens aly 

given | the ordu tarct cide test With the taste in the water 

‘ syste of dose cont e end r to keep We had cons ible difficult n produc g ' 
+} slight excess of « ea nat juantit with ne dves a set of | lors that rea 

regardless of the nature f the water that is matched ~ the sta odice lor 

that has t hve rdded 4 ton int n that | themselves iy nation 

had made w ta ement whicl es fan wit xing colors It was found 

const t ght ! tion ind «this abine the end that by mixing a ca nal with a green 

contaims a set f ‘ standards mace ip we er Die t get a very good matcl Mor 

with ar e dves and so three burettes cor ove this cor ition f some reason or othe 7 
taining dilute s } wotassium iodide gives the st lard a somewhat opalescent 

and freshly prepared starcl Our rinatior pe ‘ stead of being perfectly bright, 

operators take rhe | ate ibout three und ft ) es the stand i hecause the 

minutes after cl t has o rred, and add stare dide color 1s not bright on account ol 

lehinite intities 1, st 1 potassiun the e of gelat Zed stare 

nd iche \ blue or esult 1 this blue It is teresting to note here that the blue 

color is matches »against the set of standards color give with starch and iodine by a chlorite 
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suscep ‘ vate us 
s that given by 1 susceptible chlor nated 
¢ t! latter giving a blue with more green 
e exact 1 ethod of preparation of the aniline 
lards is as follows 
Ives are manufactured by Read, Holliday, 
ll ty ist.. New York Cit i he 
ler the trade 1 ies of Brilliant 
1 Cardinal Red “J 


Loo SOG 

Loo > 1.055 « 

« 6 1.10 

150 7 1.15 

150 oy 1.25 ( 
vil be noted that there is prop wrtionatel 
he higher colors 


} 


We do not know how long these standards will 


\ 


We make up fresh ones every week, 
it is quite possible that they would remain 
od sh ipe for a longer period than this 
s to the results to be expected by this 

xd of control we would say that at Toronto 
ppear to have a water that is decidedly, 
lesome to chlorinate efficiently, and vet 
1 taste We have had this method of 
| in operation for a period of four months, 
we have practically never failed to get 


ency in bacterial destruction, and com- 
ts of taste in the itv water have been 
paratively rare. 


may be of interest to note that we have 
1 out liquid chlorine fairly extensively at 


nto, and our conclusion is that at least 


vil it es wate OSSESSES 
» ad ges } f 
leacl is far as lowe 

freed f ste ‘ 

I t write es to state tha 
‘ e | s | e part the 
syste I tl ! this pape 
t has irge p een the work of Mr. J. W 
t f the itor taff 
und has t charge of our chlorinating 
plants f Col. G. G. Nas h, the Dire 


Dratu-R uw Ty | eR PI 00.000 


The greatest tactor ! thre reduction shown 


above is believed to be chlorination of the city 


water suppl . Cor trolled in si h a wavas to te 
efficient at all times. It is true that in the 
period shown there has vone into commission at 


Foronto an efficient slow sand filter, but this 


ive been the big factor as shown by the 


following schedule showing the proportion of 
the water supply filtered at mous times 
1910 and 1911— water filtered 
Jan. 2, 1912—J >, 1912, all water filtered 
J », 1912—Sept. 1, 1912, no water filtered 
Sept. 1, 1912—Apr. 1, 191 75 pe it. of 


| 
O1 Per 
Cont O1 Per I th this | 
Distilled | Beittiant | Cent 
Mill Green| Cardit ears is ints 
Red “J 
| 
\ eat feve ‘ 
1912 12 
1913 04 
| 1914 
1 9 i 
| 
ia 
ia 
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ANALYTICAL TESTS 


Ik 1914 Progress Report of the 
Committee recommended the 
tests shown in the attached 

diagram as the most useful for operat- 
ing control and for determining the 
efficiency and sufficiency of the treat- 
ment of sewage. During the past year 
there has been no adverse ( riticism of 
these tests, nor have any others been 
suggested 

Your Committee therefore desires to 
reaffirm the advisability of the use of 
these tests as far as possible in all 
laboratories connected with the opera- 
tion of seware treatment works, for, in 
addition to their usefulness, general 
adoption would make possible com- 
parison of results of operation from 
published reports, 

This does not mean that other tests 
should necessarily be abandoned, for 
that would interfere with comparisons 
between past and present results of 
operation, which would be disadvan- 


tageous for local purposes 


IMPORTANCE OF ExperRT OPERATION. 

The volume of sewage in America 
which must be taken care of is increas- 
ing rapidly each year. This is attrib- 
uted to the natural growth of cities and 


towns, and is also due to the general 


H Associat Rochester, N. 


demand for complete sewerage facil- 
ities throughout the country, which 
requires the installation of new sewer 
svstems and the extension of existing 
ones. These conditions add steadily 
increasing loads upon the water courses 
while their ability to receive the 
sewage does not increase and in some 
cases actually decreases; consequently, 
the pollution of water courses is becom- 
ing more evident and in many instances 
has gone beyond safe limits. 

The continued increase of urban 
population throughout the country 
compels the municipalities to depend 
for the most part upon the large sur- 
face streams for sources of water 
supply. Certain pathogenic bacteria 
contained in sewage, notably those 
causing typhoid fever and certain 
forms of dysentery, are capable of 
surviving for considerable periods in 
water, and even after being trans- 
ported for many miles by stream, may 
produce disease if again taken into the 
human system. 

The people at large are waking up 
to the importance of maintaining our 
rivers and streams in a _ reasonably 
clean condition, so that they may serve 
as proper sources of water supply and 
be useful for both industrial and 
pleasure purposes. ‘To conserve these 


natural advantages sewage treatment 
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works are being constructed all over 
the country and these in the aggregate 
represent the investment of large sums 
of money. 

It is therefore surprising to learn 
how few sewage works in America are 
under competent supervision and pro- 

ided with laboratory facilities, in fact 
only a few of the larger plants receive 
such attention. 

In the case of water purification 
plants, the public in general demands 
that the works shall be operated with 
skill and that the product delivered 
to the consumer shall be the best that 
the 


This is only natural, as a 


can be obtained with available 
facilities. 
deterioration in quality, even though 
it be for only a short period, is apt to 
effect 

On 


the other hand, inefficient or careless 


have a direct and deleterious 


on the health of the community. 


operation of sewage treatment works 
does not, as a rule, give rise to a storm 
of protest, unless the error is so great 
that it is apparent to the most casual 
observer. 

One of the reasons for this lack of 
interest on the part of the public is 
that in many cases sewage treatment 
works are installed for the good of the 
commonwealth and the citizens of the 
town do not personally realize the 
resulting benefits. Another reason lies 
in the fact that sewage works are fre- 
quently objectionable and untidy; 
this is due to the lack of appropriation 
of sufficient funds for maintenance, and 
sometimes to carelessness. 

With modern processes and proper 
operation it is possible to reduce objec- 
tionable sights and odors to such a 


point that only a prejudiced visitor 


dissatisfied. \ reasonable 


amount of money spent in laying out 


will be 


flower beds, shrubbery, and trees, and 
in taking care of the grass and walks 
will be more than returned in the added 
interest in the plant by its operators 
and by the citizens. 

Your to call the 


attention of designing engineers to the 


Committee begs 


importance of including the sodding 
or seeding of slopes and planting of 
trees and shrubs in the contracts for 


the construction of sewage treatment 


works, for new works are too often left 


in a very unsightly condition with 
respect to landscape embellishments 
Municipalities frequently employ 
expert engineers to study local condi- 
tions and to design sewage treatment 
works, but when such works are put 
in service their operation is intrusted 
to an untrained employee, transferred 
from some other branch of the service, 
who is totally lacking in knowledge of 
the complex forces which must be 
the 


the designers intended 


controlled in order to produce 
results which 
and for which the funds were invested 

This is poor business policy; a mu 
nicipality or private owner would not 
attempt to operate a power plant or 
other installation involving compli- 
cated machinery without the services 
of trained 
know it 


do so) 


engineers because they 


would not be economical to 


NEED LABORATORY CONTRO! 


FOR 


Where sewage treatment works are 
of- sufficient size to warrant it, labora 
tory control will allow improvements 
in methods of operation whereby fail- 


ures may be averted and the capacity 


i 
\ 
> 
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of the plant maintained to an extent 


which will more than pay for the small 


expense involved 


works the 


laboratory 


cause of a small 


In the 
expense of an individual 
will usually be prohibitive. However, 
if there are several such plants in the 
same neighborhood, it may be possible 
the 
operator, provided with a laboratory, 
to look after all of them, the 
expense divided the several 
communities would be very small. It 
that 


neers call the attention of their clients 


to obtain services of an expert 

and 
among 
Is recommended designing engl 
to the necessity and economy of such 


operating cont rol 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY ADVISABLI 


As the 


treatment 


vreat majority of sewage 


works in America are small 


and frequently widely separated, it is 
apparent that the needed expert super 
Vision cannot be obtained locally and 
that efficiency of operation can only 
he obtained through some central 
authority 

the legislatures 


In several states, 


have empowered the state boards of 


health with authority to control the 


pollution of water courses, and their 


approval is required before sewerage 
works can be constructed 

The State Board of Health, in its 
uniform relation to all the municipali- 
the state 


boards in adjacent states, is in a posi- 


ties of and with similar 
tion to perform such a service to better 
advantage than any other body now 
existent in the usual organization of 
the various state governments of the 
country. The problem is not for the 


national government, as the operation 
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of sewage treatment works requires 
oversight by individuals familiar with 
local needs, characteristics and possi 
bilities, 


hours’ 


stationed within a few 
the 


order to be of service in case of emer 


and 
travel of local works, in 
gencies which require immediate atten- 
On the other hand. 


except in scattered cases, the unit of 


tion or advice. 


the county appears to be too small. 

In municipalities where sewage 
treatment is intrusted to competent, 
expert employees and where this work 
has the,strong, moral and financial 
support of the citizens, the exercise of 
state authority and supervision is but 
little needed. But 


cooperat ion of state 


in such cases the 
and municipal 
officials is of mutual advantage. 

For the state boards of health to 
act intelligently they should know the 
methods of operation and results 
accomplished in all the sewage treat- 
ment works in the state. They would 
then be able to act as clearing houses, 
applying to one works the information 
obtained from several others operating 
under similar conditions. Such tn- 
formation must, of course, be applied 
to any particular works by one who is 
thoroughly conversant with local con 
able to the 


peculiarities and differences involved. 


ditions and distinguish 
The operation of each works is a purely 


Blindly 


without due analysis of the local con 


individual matter copying, 
ditions, is generally fatal. 

This would in no way encroach upon 
the pro\ ince of the private or consult- 
ing engineer; on the contrary, it would 
he to his advantage. 

The state is interested in seeing that 


the existing works accomplish the best 
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results possible and the separate com- 
munities are naturally anxious that the 
works shall meet the requirements at 
expense for operation, 


the minimum 


additions and renewals 


REQUIRED 


To obtain these data, information is 
required on the following 

1. The purpose of the works, 7. ¢., 
are they primarily intended to protect 
sources of water supplies or to prevent 
the creation of nuisance 
the works, 


i. e., the details of each process which 


9. The construction of 


influence operating methods, rather 
than the stability of the structure. 

8. The quantity and character of 
the sewage to be treated 

+. The methods of operation and 
results accomplished. 

The data concerning the construc- 
tion of the works should be obtained 
by the State Board of Health, either 
through plans submitted for approval 
supplemented by record plans after the 
constructed, or, in cases 
Board is clothed 
authority, by means of 


Any 


contract 


works are 
the 


such 


where not vel 
with 
measurement. 


the 


drawings or alterations after the plant 


inspection and 


changes from original 
is in service should be especially noted, 
as these may be vital information in 
connection with operating policies. 

It is presumed that in those states 
where the law does not require approval 
of sewerage works before construction, 
the number of plants is small and hence 
there should be no difficulty in obtain- 


ing the needed data. 


The records of operation and results 
accomplished should be furnished the 
state hy the town or owner upon blank 
forms prepared by the town officials 
or the owner in conjunction with the 
state officials 


REPORT 


Forms 


It is practically impossible to recom- 
mend a standard form of report blank 
to cover all the many types of appar- 
treatment. If, 


form for 


used in 
the 


works in a state is prepared to meet the 


atus sewave 


however, report each 
local needs, it can still contain essen 
tial data so recorded that reports of 
operation of similar types of apparatus 
in different works will be in identieal 
form for comparison 


should 


be borne in mind that the small works 


In preparing such forms, it 


are generally operated by employees 
lacking a technical education and there- 
fore clearness and simplicity should be 
obtained by having as much as possi 
ble printed, leaving only figures to be 
filled in. 

Phe reports should be 
sheets either 83" x 11’ 
as to conveniently be 
x 11”, so as to facilitate filing in stand 
ard letter files. It would be desirable 


to have the sheets made up in the form 


printed on 
or of such size 


folded to 8! 


of pads, so that the operator by placing 
carbon paper beneath the top sheet 
could obtain a copy. 

The record sheets should be signed 
by the operator and mailed at monthly 
intervals to the office of the 


Board of Health 


State 


> 

> 

_ 
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It is again desired to call attention 
to the importance of recording essen- 
tial data. 
treatment works no provision is made 


In the majority of sewage 


to obtain a record of the rate of flow 
to the plant even though such informa- 
The 


Committee strongly recommends that 


tion is vital to proper operation 


engineers in designing new works pro- 
vide means for easy measurement of 
and that 


he installed in existing works not now 


the flow measuring devices 
so equipped. 

When the record forms are printed, 
should be left at 


venient places where it may be desired 


blank spaces con 
to put figures resulting from compu 
tations by the state authorities 

For example, if the operator reports 
that sludge was placed on drying bed 
“D” to a depth of 7 


oth ial. knowing from the records the 


inches, the state 


area of the bed, can compute the num- 
her of cubic vards of sludge, which he 
would enter in the blank space men- 


tioned. 
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RESULTS 


BY 


¢ 


ADOPTING 


Tuesi 


OBTAINED 


AN 


MENDATIONS 


If this svstem of obtaining data were 
the 


state oth lals would he in possession of 


to be put in force, in a short time 


a fund of information which could be 
used in advising operators of sewage 
works and this would not only aid the 
local communities but also the com- 
monwealth 


When 


without producing nuisance and at a 


sewage works are operated 
reasonable expense, the objection on 
the part of communities to being com- 
pelled to install works will diminish, 
for the fear of failure will be lessened. 

It would be of further ad) if 
the state boards of health would 


the information so gathered to prepare 


antage 
ise 
pamphlets written in clear, popular 
sty le, to call to the attention of town 
the of, 


sewage treatment not only a local 


officials need for, and value 


iis 
1 Its broader effect 


matter but u upon 


the commonwealth 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION, 


In the earliest 


care d for babies, exe ept, perhaps the ir mothers 


history of the race nobody 
Babies had no rights; they were only a neces- 
and the records of the slow progress of 
written the blood of 


sarv evil 


civilization might be in 


babies 

In the South Sea Islands, when either parent 
died, the children slain and that 
they might parent in other 
world 

In China, girl babies in the interior provinces 
were drowned or thrown in towers to perish 

In parts of India the mother put opium on her 
breasts that the baby might take it with the 
milk and die 

Even the Greeks, who established a civiliza- 
higher than of anv other 
people, exposed their undesired infants 
mountain tops 

But little by little, through the succeeding 
centuries, the baby 
own, until today the infant death-rate is con- 
sidered the best index to a civilization. 
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REPORT OF THE 


GENTLEMES 
Your Standing Committee on Habit-Forming 
Drugs 


ect intrusted to its charge and the 


recognizing the Importance of the sub- 
need of its 
requested certain 


careful consideration, have 


persons to serve as an Advisory Committee and 


those whose names are given below have con- 
sented to render this service 

We deem it our duty to give utterance to our 
recognition of the able and conscientious work 
United States Commissioner of Internal 
Hlon. W. H 
to pledge him cur assistance whenever possible 


We als icknowledge the efforts of 


those members of the medical and pharmaceuti- 


of the 
Revenue, the Osborne, and desire 
cle sire te 
cal professions whe 
und reement of the Federal 
Harrison Act 


with the problem of narcotism 


have aided in the passage 
Anti-Narcotic 
Law known ws the 
In connector 
importance to our people 


Harrison Act 


ommendations 


in this country, its 


and its relation to the we desire 
These we 
First, those 


of the Federal Law; 


to make certam ree 


have divided into two classes 
dealing with the operatior 
Second, those dealing with the problem in gen- 
eral as related to other constituted authorities 
and to the publi 
1) We recommend as essential to the better 
solution of this problem, that Section 6 of the 
Harrison Act be repealed 
2) That physicians and druggists who may, 
habitual 


users of narcotic drugs be denied the privilege 


from time to time, be shown to be 
of registration as dealers and dispensers of these 
drugs 

3) That upon a second conviction for viola- 
tion of the act revocation of the registry number 
of the violator together with denial of future 
privilege to register be made a part of the penalty. 

4 That an increase be made in the number of 
special agents delegated with the enforcement 


of this act, in order that the territory of each 


agent be reduced in area. 
5) That 


users of narcotic drugs. 


a census be made of all habitual 


COMMITTEE 
DRUGS. 


of the 


ON HABIT-FORMING 


imerican Public Health 


6) That the Collectors of Internal Revenu 
of the various districts be instructed to require, 
from all dealers in these drugs, an accounting 
of all purchases and disbursements every ninety 
days and further that, in each district, these 
returns be published in the daily papers 

7) That, 


‘ral districts and their agents « oopera te 


wherever possible, the collectors 
in the se 
with the local authorities for the suppression of 
narcotism 
Under the 


would recommend the following 


second heading your committee 


1) That the proper authorities in the several 
states of the union undertake the establishment 
of custodial institutions together with provisions 
for commitment for noncriminal drug users, 
and that the authorities of the penal institutions 
of the several states be urged to undertake the 
segregation and treatment of inmates who are 
habitual users 

2) That in 
asylums, penal and other institutions, there 


of the physiology and 


state or municipal hospitals, 


he 
made a careful study 
psychelogy of drug addictions 

$3) That there be enacted state laws of greater 
uniformity and embod) ing more efficient re- 
striction of physicians, dentists and veterina- 
rians in some such manner as is embodied in the 
Florida Statutes for 1915 or in similar laws. 

(4) That all private institutions for the treat- 
ment of drug addictions be under the super- 
vision and regulation of the several state boards 
of health and further that each state enact such 
laws as will abolish mail order cures 

(5) That each local medical society appoint 
a committee on Drug Law Enforcement, which 
committee shall be willing at all times to give 
expert testimony relating to narcctism when 
called upon by the local or federal authorities. 

6) That medical schools and training schools 
for nurses make a special effort to impress upon 
their pupils the need of greater caution in the 
administration of narcotic drugs. Your Com- 
mittee regrets that the selection of the Advisory 


Committee has delayed its work during the 
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yutline, which has been ad pted for the further 
arrving out of its work. This outline embraces 


study of the narcotic drug problem in its 


various aspec ts as fi llows: 


ETIOLOGY 


Subjective 
He redity 


Alcoholism 
Psychology 
Extraneous 
Réle of physician 
nurses 
druggist 
peddlers 
corner gre weries and saloons 
commissary stores 
diseases: 

a Acute. 

b) Chronic or recurrent. 
accidents and operations 
army disease 
quack cures 

a) Institutional. 

b) Mail order 
patent medicines. 
interstate traffic 

a) Mail orders, postal orders 

b) Express service. 

c) Messenger service. 


d) Inter-urban 


: Combined 
Social evil 


“Chinatown”: 
a) Opium smoking. 
b) Prostitution. 
Environment. 
DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Geographic 
North and South 
Canada. 
Cuba. 
Mexico 
2. Racial 
a) White, 
b) Black, 


c) Nationality (Native born) (Foreigner). 


8. Urban and rural. 
+. Sex 
5. Age period. 


period whi h has ‘ ] ipsed since its appointment, 


t wishes to present for your consideration an 


Ignorance 

b) Disgust 
Of pl ysicians 
Of church 
Of educational institutions 
Woman's clubs 
Nurses’ associatio 
Public 
Te mperance ke 
Press 

a) Newspapers 


Detentional 
a) Prisons 
b) Workl 
c) Insane 
ilospitals and sanitoria 
Educational 
a) Medical schools 
b) Colleges 


c) Grammar and high schools 


rain workers 
a) Medicine 
Nursing 
Journalism 
Druggists 
Teachers 
Dentists 
Church 
h) Lawyers 
State. 
Prostitutes 
Sporting class 
Mechanics and laborers 


Clerks 


Business men 


STATISTICS 
Importation 
Production (culture 
Manufacture 
Exportation 


Sale 


Amount used legitimately, cocaine in par- 


ticular 


Illicit importation 
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PRESENT Narcotic L&GIsLaTION 


Including Canadian and United States Dependencies 


BUBLIOGRAPHY 


In the selection of our advisory committee we 


ieel that we have been fortunate in securing 
the interest and assistance of the following 


individuals 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, Ensenore, Cayuga Co., 
N. ¥ 

C. L. Alsberg, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

President Clarence \ Barbour, Rochester 
Theolog il 

Surgeon General Rupert Blue, | S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. ¢ 

Surgeon General W. ¢ Braisted, U. S. Navy, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Rt. Rev. ¢ Hi. Brent, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of the Philippines 

T. D. Crothers, M. D., Walnut Lodge Hospital, 
Hartford, Conn 

Ella Phillips Crandall, R. C. Secretary National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
New York City 

Miss Katherine Bement Davis, Department of 
Correction (Centre ind Chambers Sts., 
New York Cit 

Rev. Edwin ¢ 
Temperance Bureau, Washington, D. ¢ 

W. A. Evans, M. D., Chicago Tribune, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York City 

Mrs. Thomas Gladding, Essex Falls, N. 

Elizabeth P. Gordon, Vice Pres. W. C. T. l 
12 Pinkney St., Boston, Mass 

Surgeon General Wm. C. Gorgas, U. 5. Army, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Edward T. Hartman, Secretary Massachusetts 


Dinwiddie, Supt. National 


Civic League, 3 Joy St., Boston, Mass 

Richard Hooker, Editor Springfield Republican, 
Springfield, Mass 

Dr. Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Ellis Island 

Woods Hutchinson, M. D., Hotel Marseilles, 
New York ¢ ity 

David Starr H. Jordan, President Leland Stan- 
ford University 

L. F. Kebler, Chief Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Helen F. Kimball, 294 Kent St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


J. H. Landis, M. D., Health Officer, [Cincin- 


nati, O 

Ben B. Lindsay, Denver, Colorado 

Owen P. Lovejoy, General Secretary Nationa 
Child Labor Commission, New York 

Maud E. Miner, 130 E. 22d St., New York City 

E. A. Moree, 105 E. 22d St., New York City 

George E. Petty, M. D., Memphis, Tenn 

T. H. Potts, Secretary National Association 
Retail Druggists, Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Ill. 

Joseph R. Remington, Ph.M., 1832 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Franz Schneider, Jr., Department Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, N« 
York City. 

Mrs. W. R. Schoff, President National Mothers 
Congress, 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

William Howard Taft, New Haven, Conn 

Wm. Woodward, M. D., Health Office: 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Mary E Woolley, President Mt Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Rabbi Stephens S. Wise, 23d and 90th Sts., New 
York ¢ ity 

Dr. Harvey J. Wiley, Washington, D. ¢ 

Mrs. Harriet B. Waters, Editor of the Federate 
Clubs Magazine, 409 Pearl St., New York 
City 

Lillian D. Wald, Henry St. Settlement, 265 
Henry St., New York City. 


In submitting this report we would emphasiz 
the fact that it is the opinion of the committee 
as a whole that the problem of narcotism is of 
far greater significance to this country than has 
been nerally supposed; that existing legislation 
will not prove a solution and that the utmost 
effort should be made by the members of the 
American Public Health Association and all 
others concerned with the public welfare, to 
reach an early solution. 

(Signed) 
Lucius P. Brown, 
J. Frank CHase, 
Ernest K. Courter, 
Grorce Dononor, M. D., 


JEANNETTE Marks, 
C. E. Terry, M. D., Chairman. 


Book Review. 


The Mortality from Cancer Throughout the World. Freder 
The Prudential Press, Neu 191 


F. A. A., ete 


In 1912 by invitation of the American Gyne- 
Frederick L. Hoffman, the 
iinent statistician of the Prudential Insurance 


al So iety, 


Company, delivered an address on “The Menace 
of Cancer” at an annual meeting of that society 
which was otherwise distinguished by the adop- 
tion of measures looking toward the organization 
f a national campaign of education for the 
Dr. Hoffman 


this and similar requests to direct special 


ontrol of this disease was led 


ittention to the available statistical data on the 


ibjiect and his studies soon convinced him 


at the increasing prevalence of cancer con 
titutes a much more serious problem for the 
edical profession and the public than is com- 
only realized. From this starting point he 
ime more and more deeply interested both 

statistical research and in practical efforts to 
mbat the disease. Finding that the data on 
er mortality were inaccessible to easy col- 

m and comparison, Dr. Hoffman conceived 

d has now executed the ambitious project of 

s present work, which is appropriately dedi- 

ited to the American Association for Cancer 
Research, the special organization of laboratory 
students of this disease, and to the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer which was 
yunded three years ago for the complementary 
purpose of bringing to more practical application 
the results already obtained by scientific in- 
estigation. The volume, handsomely printed 
nd bound, is published by the Prudential In- 
which adds new 


surance thereby 


iurels to its record of substantial contributions 


Company 


) the scientific study of social problems 
Upon opening this eight-hundred-page book 
ne sees at a glance what a prodigious range of 
information the author, with characteristic in- 
dustry and thoroughness, has assembled and 
presented. Thus is foreshadowed his funda- 
mental purpose which, as frequently emphasized 
in the preface and elsewhere, is not to attempt 
i final answer to the many questions involved 


in the study of malignant disease, but rather 


NV. J., 


statistical study of the cancer 
To this end 


“to facilitate the 


throughout the world 


t has seemed to Dr. Hoffman “of more practical! 
importance to provide the student of the cancer 
problem with the available material for statistical 
research, rather than with theories or criticism 
the facts rhis 


been steadily ad 


however well justified by 


clearly defined purpose has 
and arrangement of 


The work falls 
of text 


hered to in the selection 


the into 


material 


main 4parts; 


extended section of tables, diagrams 


pre sented 


two 200 pages discussion 
precede an 
illustrative matter con- 
mainder of the book 


In fact it may be 


and charts, and other 


stituting the ren and ar- 


ranged in eight appendices 
said quite seriously that the work consists largely 


of these appt ndices which. with the Inbhogruphy 


and subject and author indexes, occupy 604 out 


of the 826 pages 


sections 


A closer examination of the several 


gives the reader an ever increasing realization 


of the mass and scope of this study and the 


enormous volume of clerical and mechanical 


labor and patient correspondence that must have 
attended its compilation. One sees also how 
faithfully the author has endeavored to carry 
out his purpose of making all the cancer sta 
tistics of the civilized world readily available 
under uniform and comparable arrangement in 
systematic tables prepared so far as possible 
on an identical plan and carefully listed and 
indexed. Since they constitute the substantial 
body of the work the several appendices merit 


brief description. In the first we find eight of 


the best known classifications of tumors. In 
the next sectien have been conveniently repro 
duced a number of forms and blanks used in 
spec ial cancer inquiries, suc h as that made by 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, the United 
States Census Bureau, the New York State 


Department of Health, the International Can- 
Resear h 


gives eight tables of cancer mortality in relation 


cer Association, et« Appendix ¢ 


to various occupations as recorded in England 


f 
ia 
ia 
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ind VW li yar) im n the experience of 
tl It lusura par The can 
cer mortals ta cs of Amencan and foreign 
life nsurance companies occupy 121 separate 
tables in Append 1) Appendix E offers in 
four extended tables a geographical survey of 
cancer mortality according to latitude im the 
large cities of the easter and western hemi 
spheres, in the larger cities of the world, and in 
detail by organs and parts for thirteen principal 


ountmes 


The «ancer mortality of the United States is 


thoroughly pre sented n the two sections of 
\ppendix F rhe first section contains seventy- 
four tables of the statistics compiled bw the 


Bureau of the Census for the United States 
Registration Area and its constituent state and 
local subdivisions. The second part reproduces 
in 185 tables the original reports of all the 
more im portant American state and muni ipal 
registration offices 

In Appendix G follows an extraordinary 
assemblage of 378 tables of cancer mortality of 
various foreign countries, provinces and cities 
Ihe first of these tables summarizes the statistics 
for the entire civilized world, and the last gives 
cancer deaths by organs and parts in Monte- 
video from 1907-1911 


tremes all the leading countries of Europe and 


Between these ex- 


their principal cities as well as countries and 
colonies throughout Asia, Australasia and South 
America are extensively represented 

The last appendix reproduces several circu- 
lars and papers illustrative of the campaign for 
the control of malignant disease through edu- 
cational propaganda 

The text comment and discussion occupying 
the first quarter of the book is arranged in nine 
chapters dealing with such topics as the statis- 
tical basis of cancer research, the increase in 
cancer, the ocx upational phases of the disease, 
the relation of cancer to life insurance problems, 
and the geographical incidence of cancer in 
America and foreign countries. In his final 
chapter the author offers a wide range of general 
observations and conclusions on the cancer 
problem, grouped under topics which refer to 
many of the questions the lay reader is most 
likely to ask. Space is lacking for an adequate 
summary of even the outstanding features of 
these readable chapters. Possibly one of the 


most interesting is that on the increase of can- 


er The iuthor has for some ime been know 
as an earnest and militant protagonist of t] 
iew that the recorded increase in the canes 
death-rate reflects for the most part a real ar 
menacing increase in the prevalence of tl 
scourge This belief has led him to redoul 
his advocacy of such methods of warfare aga 
cancer as promise to restrict and control 
excessive mortality Not without relish 
again takes up the controversial weapons in t] 
chapter and makes out a strong case for | 
iews on this phase of the cancer problem wl 

he regards as “one of the most important pre 
lems in modern medicine Not alone tl 
reat mass of data tending to show an almost 
universal increase, but also the more impress 
ive arguments which the author derives fror 
his detailed analyses and comparisons wil! mor 
than ever piace the burden of proof on those 
who deny the reality of the increase of t] 
disease 

\ useful contribution to the study of cane 

increase will be found in the author's effort 
bring down to date the examination of the cancer 
statistics of Frankfurt-am-Main As is we 
known, the statistics of this German city, owi! 
to their detailed reference to organs and parts 
of the body, have provided a favorite battk 
ground of statistical controversy every sinc: 
the classical argument of King and Newsholm« 
in 1893 The conclusion reached in that we 
known paper that the cancer increase was onl) 
apparent was based largely on the Frankfurt 
figures showing “that in those parts of the body 
in which cancer is easily accessible and detect: 
there has been no increase in the mortality fron 
it between 1860 and 1889.”’ Pointing out that 
King and Newsholme have failed to reéxamin 
into the facts during the long period since 1889, 
Dr. Hoffman also calls attention to the serious 
defects of the Frankfurt classification of organs 
as compared with the one used by the Registrar 
General of England and Wales for several years 
past, which is derived from the Internationa 
List of the Causes of Death. Yet even on the 
basis of this defective classification, the author 
goes on to show, it appears from the Frankfurt 
figures for 1906-1913, here assembled, that 
among males the cancer mortality has increased 
in every group of organs both accessible and 
inaccessible except the respiratory organs, whicl 


are relatively unimportant. Among females 
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cancer of the respiratory organs and of the skin 
have decreased but cancer of the other groups 
increased, including cancer of the generative 
organs which King and Newsholme classified 
among the accessible forms. In other words, 
iccording to Dr. Hoffman, the most recent data 
do not confirm the earlier conclusion that the 
ncrease in cancer was only apparent and not 
real Members of the American Public Health 
Association will recall that Professor Walter F 
Willcox presented at the Jacksonville meeting 
in 19l4a preliminary paper on his original study 
of the Frankfurt figures from 1865 to date 
Students of this particular topic will await with 
interest the completion and publication of 
Professor Willcox’s conclusions. 

Dr. Hoffman has rendered such notable serv- 
ices to the cause of cancer research and to the 
campaign for the practical prevention and con- 
trol of this disease that it may seem invidious 
to suggest that his work leaves anything to be 
desired. The lack if any is perhaps most likely 
to be felt by the general reader who attempts to 
digest on any one occasion too many pages of 
the rather solidly printed text The assiduity 


with which data have been collected from a wide 


range of reading exhibits both the advantages 


and disadvantages of the method Phe student 
who desires a reference volume will find here 
a veritable encyclopedia. On the other hand 
the author's inclusive purpose and method have 
possibly led to occasional faults of diffuseness 
and insufficient organization of chapters and 
sections, so that the trail of the argument is 
sometimes hard to follow through the forest of 
illustrative notesand remarks. One feels also the 
need of somewhat more critical differentiation 
among the authors and sources so frequently 
quoted. In such a catholic survey including 
references to many papers of less value it is sur- 
prising that the author should have failed to 
take account of the dissertation of Greenwood 
and Wood of the Lister Institute presented 
in 1914 before the Royal Society of Medicine 
At the end, however, a feeling of wonder re 
mains that the author in the midst of his arduous 


is found the time, energy, and 


official duties h: 
organizing capacity necessary to conceive and 
execute such a notable and exhaustive contribu- 


tion to the statistical study of cancer. 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


of some 32.000 inhabitants reports 


This ci 
i death-rate of 15.56 per 1.000, an increase of 
1914 Believing that 


re objec t of the existence of our department 1S 


LOS over the rate 


the of cases of preventable 
sickness and death, 


ree ords was made to ascertain, as f ir as possible, 


number 


a careful study of the death 


INCTCASE rhe results 


fac a 


that the reuse of 


the cause for such an 


of this study well sustained the lately 


realized by health workers, 
ke at hs was due largely to organi disease among 
the higher age groups. In this city for 1915 there 


were twenty more deaths from organic heart 


disease, six more from arterio-sclerosis, seven 
more from apoplexy, and nine more from diseases 
of the kidneys, than in 1914, making an increase 
of forty-two in these four degenerative diseases 
In comparing the ages at which the deaths o« 

curred, it was found that under fifty years of 
age, the death-rate was less than in 1914, while 


over fifty there was a decided increase There 


was also an increase in pneumonia in 1915, due 


probably to the epidemic of so-called  grippe 


which was particularly hard on the tuberculars 
and aged 

It is pleasing to note that there was but one 
death from a contagious disease and only thirty- 


No doubt 


was kept down in the case of 


two cases of such diseases reported 
the morbidity 
examination for 


diphtheria by an extensive 


carriers. Five cases and eighteen carriers wer 
found after an examination of 1,400 cultures 
There were only two deaths from tuber 
contracted in that city The peculiar positic 
of this city, as a health resort for the tuber: 
from all over the country, is well realized, and 
is obvious that the comparatively high deat 
rate is deaths. Th 


hest evidenced by the fact that the total deat 


due to non-resident 
rate of 15.56 per 1,000, by excluding the nor 
resident deaths, is reduced to 9.81 Thus « 
of a total of 498 deaths there were 217 bod 
shipped out of the city. 

Much credit is given to the work of the schox 
nurse, who, though handicapped by having t 
cover a large territory alone, has been of great 
assistance in the detecting and tracing cases of 
contagious disease It is hoped that it will b 
possible to have more nurses, and to have their 
work supplemented by medical inspectors 

In the anti-fly campaign, the rule, requiring 
the hauling away three times a week of stable 
refuse, has proven most satisfactory, and its 
benefits happily are recognized by the citizens 
Much 


accomplished in the control of the water and 


attention and excellent work is being 
food supplies, and, though it is found difficult 
to impress dairy men of the value and necessit\ 
of personal cleanliness, other factors have beet 


brought up to a high standard 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 


rhe report of Dr. F. J. Ripley, Health Officer 
of this city of approximately 65,500, shows a fine 
record of work for 1915 
has reachéd the low figure of 10.49 per 1,000, an 
appreciable decrease from the rate of 11.64 
for 1914 


tagious disease were reported, an increase over 


The mortality-rate 


During the year 1,829 cases of con- 


1914, though this year the deaths from such 
were considerably lower. The increase is ac- 
counted for partly by a larger number of reports 
of minor diseases by the parents. 


One hundred and ninety-seven cases of tuber- 


culosis were reported with fifty-three deaths 
An interesting comment on _ tuberculosis 
comparison with all other contagious diseases 
is made, as follows 

“The total cost for tuberculosis work during 
the year was $8,694.19, as compared with $1,951- 
77 spent for the care of all other contagious 
diseases. It is readily seen that the tuberculosis 
problem is a big one, when you consider that 197 
cases of tuberculosis were reported, as compared 
with 1,632 of all other reportable diseases. A 


comparison of the mortality shows that fifty- 
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three deaths from tuberculosis were recorded 
yut of eighty-four deaths from all contagious 
diseases.’ 

It is evident that one of the most pressing 
needs for this city at present is the establishment 
of a tuberculosis hospital, since now the depart 
ment finds it difficult to provide treatment for 
the many cases reported. Active plans are now 
underway for the carrying out of this project 

The infant mortality was 2.8 per 1,000 in- 
habitants as compared with 3.7 for the state as 
a whole. Much of the credit for this low rate 
is due to the most careful milk inspection and the 
attention paid to the sanitary conditions of the 
city It is gratifying to note the special work 
being done along this line, particularly in regard 
to post-natal care, the distribution of circulars 


in several foreign languages instructing mothers 


After a brief and excellent discussion on the 
tendency of the modern public health movement 
and its relation and significance to the activities 
of a city health department, this city reports the 
lowest mortality-rate in its history, 13.75 per 
1,000 population, with the average age of the 
decedents the third highest in the last thirty- 
hve years 

This lowering of the death-rate is remarkable 
since in almost every instance the morbidity 
from contagious disease was in excess of last 
year’s records, there being 1,189 cases of con- 
tagious disease reported in 1915 to 666 cases in 
1914, the greatest increase being in dipht!.cria 
and measles 

In accordance with the state law requiring the 
establishment of a tuberculosis dispensary, this 
city was one of the first to respond, and much 
credit for the carrying out of the project is due 
to the assistance and codperation of the mayor 
and city council. 

The number of school physicians was in- 


creased from two to four and an additional 


Health Department 


Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
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in regard to milk supply and eye infections, and 
milk stations in the poorer sections of the city. 

Brockton is to be congratulated on the quality 
of its market milk At the recent state-wide 
contest, held by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture and the Massachusetts Dairy- 
men’s Association, this city was awarded the 
silver cup for having the best market milk of 
the state his is no doubt due to the belief, 
long held by the board of health, that the ap 
pearance of a dairy, as evidenced by its score, 
is no criterion of the character of its product, and 
so a dealer's product has long been judged by the 
product itself 

The health work of this city has constantly 
been of a creditable nature, and the increased 
per capita cost of health work to $.72 seems well 


rewarded 


visiting nurse was secured. It is hoped that 
another visiting nurse will be added to the staff 
to devote her entire time to work among the 
school children. Since the reports of the medical 
school inspectors show that less than 50 per cent 
of the cases of poor teeth are attended to, the 
securing of one or more school dentists is ad- 
vocated 

It is also recommended to transfer the inspec- 
tion of plumbing to the building department 
This plan has bee n dist ussed and adopted in 
several places throughout the country, chiefly in 
New Jersey, and the change seems logical An- 
other recommendation is the installation of a 
card catalogue system for recording contagious 
diseases. This certainly should be done, and the 
slight increase in expense 1s well set off by the 
increased efficiency of the department, both as to 
routine filing and to the following-up of cases. 

The work of this department is a creditable 
example of the application of new methods and 
more extensive effort to meet the ever ine reasing 


demands of a growing city 


‘“‘We Are a People Striving for Healthful and of the South to the importance of vigorous pub- 
Useful Living.’—The monthly reports of the lic health work 
consolidated boards of health of Wilmington The December report of 1915 contains a rev iew 
and New Hanover County, North Carolina, of the remarkable work accomplished through 
four and a half years of continuous and sus- 


are inspiring examples of the splendid awakening 


i 
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tained effort Fhus the general death-rate fell 
from 29.43 in 1911 to 16.4 in 1915. Infant 
deaths fell from 1,123.03 per 100,000 in 1911 to 
$74.2 in 1915 The efficiency of the 
health vividly 
rates from the communicable diseases 
fell from 100.98 in 1911 to 9.2 in 1915 
colitis, an infectious diarrhea, caused a rate of 
$11.64 in 1911 1915. Malaria, 
at one time one of the most prominent causes of 
death in Wilmington, fell to 6.1 in 1915 The 


steady decline from 


public 
death 
| phoid 


Entero 


control is shown in the 


but only SO in 


tuberculosis rate shows a 
244.67 in 1911 to 163.3 in 1915 

Ihe past year has seen the introduction of a 
whole-time food inspector, a whole-time school 


the installation of a modern 


nurse, abattoir and 
reduction plant, the installation of modernly 
equipped meat markets with cold storage and 
refrigerating cases, three in number, the wider 
extension of modern dairying methods, a very 
great improvement in the quality of the local 
the establishment of complete 
cobperation Health 


and the Department of Streets and Wharves of 


water supply, 
between the Department 
the city in the collection and disposal of all trash 
and garbage and scavenging 

“The 


has been begun and the twenty-six rural schools 


medical Inspection of school children 
of the county have already been inspected and a 
card index system, covering every rural pupil, 
is now a part of our record equipment 

Phe reports indicate that the community pos- 
sesses a splendid health organization fully in 
touch with modern health methods and demon 
strate to the “people of the city and county, the 
state and the South that governmental service 
can be rendered on a basis of maximum efficiency 
ata minimum cost 


Much credit is due to Dr 


and his colleagues on the Board of 


Charles T. Nesbit 
Health It 
is to be hoped that the people concerned realize 
the valuable asset they have in this group of 
and enthusiastic servants 

The Kentucky Sanitary Privy.—The May 

Bulletin of the Kentucky State Board of Health is 


entirely devoted to an extensive description and 


scientific 


discussion of a privy of its own design, which 
promises to be “‘a practical solution of the prob- 
lem of sewage disposal for homes, schools, rail- 
unsewered 


way stations, jails, and hotels, in 


towns and ountry districts 


The American Journal of Public Health 


After discussing the results of faulty and in- 
efficient disposal of intestinal discharges, an 
efficient “uniformly 


is described as, 


privy 
so little as to be 


in its operation; must cost 
within the means of every one; must be simple 
in construction, fly proof, water tight, and have 
no unpleasant odor; must be largely self-oper- 
ating so as to require little care and no handling 
of its contents,” which requirements are fulfilled 
by the Kentucky privy 

rhere are several types of this privy, as most 
suitable to given conditions, but the essential 
features are as follows 


Kentuck 


tank, including the seat, 


“The essential principles of the 
sanitary privy are the 
the tile drain system, and the house, the onl) 
purpose of which is to screen the body Phe 
Pref 
should be well designed, and always 
rhe should be 
The lids must be well fitting to exclude insects 
that the tank 


house may be of any convenient type. 
erably, it 
comfortable 


reened seat 


Again, for emphasis, we repeat 
and drainage system must be patterned exactly 
after one of the designs given in this Bulletin, 
Refe rence 
the tank 
is practically a single solid rock, made of con- 
The first, 

is 


separated from the middle chamber by a con 


if the best re sults are to be see ured 


to the illustrations will indicate that 
crete, with three distinct chambers 


or receiving chamber, is open to the air 


crete wall which comes within twelve inches of 
the bottom, allowing the liquid contents to flow 
from the first 
middle chamber is s¢ parated from the third by 


bottom 


into the second chamber The 


another wall which extends from the 
within eight inches of the top, and over which 
the contents of the tank flow intermittently into 
the third chamber \ tile or concrete elbow 
connects this third chamber with the drainage 
The roof of the tank forms the floor of 
roof of the first chamber is 


The Ser ond and 


system 
the house, and the 
taken up by the seat and lid. 
third chambers are air-tight if properly con- 
structed. 

After the concrete tank is « ompleted and set, 
or hardened, it should be filled with water until 
it overflows into the tile drain. This water is 
then charged with our nitrifying germs or bac- 
teria by pouring through the seat a coal-scuttle 
or two of black, moist, well-rotted horse manure. 


These nitrifying bacteria are now ready to liquefy 


any animal waste which is discharged into the 


Health Department 


tank Phey feed upon the bowel discharges, 
ind destroy toilet paper of the right kind. Of 
uurse, no heavy paper, nor sticks, nor cobs, 


r any kind should 


put into the tank under any condition at all 


substantial thing of that 


Che animal discharges are liquefied in the tank, 
d as it passed through the drainage system 
s changed into harmiess plant food. 
“The tile 
Where it is impossible to secure tile, it may be 
of rock, 


the overflow, and to allow the dis- 


drainage system is important 
as shown later, and its purpose 
is to receive 
osal and utilization of what has really become 
irmless but valuable fertilizer where it can do 
good 

Complete instructions are given for the con 
struction of the several types described. At 
resent the Board of Health estimates that about 
99 per cent. of the privies in Kentucky are in- 
efficient and dangerous, and urgently requests 
the speedy adoption of this privy in order to 
tl 


e sooner stop the spread of infectious diseases. 
+ 

Coéperation with Welfare Department.— 1 he 

following brief notice appears in a recent monthly 

vulletin published by the Department of Health 

if Dallas, Tex 


odperation between the several divisions of a 


The necessity of full and active 


ealth department has long been realized, but 
The Welfare 


ind Sanitation Divisions of Dallas are now given 


too often it has gone no further 


in Opportunity fo share in experiences and to 
It Is to be 
hoped that the project will prove to be dis- 


ojperate to their best advantage. 


tinctly worth while 
“It is 


ommunities 


now well understood that in modern 
the social and economical aspects 
f family life are most intimately related to the 
sanitary condition of the home and its surround- 
ings, and especially to the health of the individual 
members of the family Phere is thus a direct 
onnection between the activities of the social 
service workers, the sanitary inspectors, and the 
health should be taken 
advantage of in every way possible. With this 


in view the departments of Public Welfare and 


public nurses, which 


Public Health are planning to hold each month 
a joint meeting at which the social service work- 
ers may become better acquainted with the work 
of the health 


nurses, and vice versa It is« onfidently exper ted 


sanitary inspectors and public 


that these meetings will result in an even greater 
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codperation between the two departments than 


exists at the present time, as well as in increased 
efficiency in many of their activities 
+ 
The Foundation of Modern Medicine.—We 
quote below part of the introduction to the July 
Health News published by the New York Stat 
Department of Health 


pression of the tendencies of modern medicine 


This excellent im- 


introduces descriptive discussions of the state 


laboratory service in an effort to demonstrate 
to the physicians of the state what the labora- 
tories have done, and also to encourage a greater 
extension of laboratory facilities 

“The age 
into history and with it much of the romance of 
that surrounded 
Phe struggle of the keen intellects of 
the dark that 


disease, the 


of giants in medicine has passed 


personality formerly medical 
practice 
by-gone days to penetrate veil 
the 


guesses at what we now know to be the truth as 


enveloped origin of shrewd 
well as the promulgation of many theories now 


false, 


known to be arouse our admiration and 
sympathy 
“The worship of individuality has given way 


to the elevation of mediocrity and to the advan 


tage of the common welfare In medicine, as in 
war, success lie s not with the genius but with 
him who is able to make use of technical skill 


change has been brought 


This 


about by one 


revolutionary 
agencv—the medical laboratory 


and allowing for the widest variation in the per 
sonal fac tors of inte llect, training and ck votion 
to duty, the 


or incompetent in proportion to his ge neral fam 


modern practitioner is competent 
employment of laboratory 
diagnosis and the 
frequently 


iliarity with and 
methods of 


treatment 


mstitution of 


depe nds 


which upon 


them.” 


New Law Provides ‘‘Dental Hygienists.” 
The Governor has just signed a bill which pro 
\ ides for the 


of dental hygienists 


training, registration and licensing 


This marks the enactment 


time 


some 


into law of recommendations made 
of its 


ago to the Departme nt of Health by om 
The 


was due to the great need for increased attention 


advisory committees committee's action 


to the condition of the teeth of s hool childre n 
in New York, of whom, it is asserted, at 


90 per cent dental treatment 


le ast 
require 


\ subcommittee, appoint d to investigate the 


| 
i 
dl 
il 
| 
| 
| 
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matter, recommended the desirability of using 


dental hygienists and urged that a trial of the 


surface cleaning of children’s teeth be made as 
centers, preferably 


time the 


soon as possible in one or more 


publi hools, and that at the 


children be given instruction in oral h 


rhe new law provides that any dental dispen 


sary or infirmary, legally incorporated and main 


taining a proper standard and equipment, may 
establish for women students a course of study in 


oral hy Such students shall present « vi 


dence 


and 


price 
of one vear's attendance at high s hool, 


ifter one vear may be graduated as dental 
g with the preliminary 
After satisfa 


examination these stuck nts 


hygienists, upon complyin 
requirements to examination 
torily passing the 
shall be registered and licensed as dental hyvgien- 
under such rules as the re 


ists bw the regents, 


gents may prescribe Any licensed dentist, 


public institution, or school authorities may 
employ such dental hygienists, who may remove 
lime deposits, accretions, and stains from the ex- 
posed surfaces of the teeth, but shall not per- 
form any other operation on the teeth or tissues 
of the mouth. The law follows the enactment of 
similar ones in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
and it is expected that with the preventive steps 
made possible by the employment of such work- 
teeth of the coming 


Health 


ers the condition of the 


generation may be greatly improved 
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Health Officers.—The following plea to allow 
health 
favor is registered by the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health in its recent Bulletin. In 
the reorganization of the local boards of health 


throughout the state, it is hoped that the full 


administration to transcend political 


monthly 


significance of such appointments will be real- 
ized 

“This is the season of the vear when practi 
cally all the local boards of health throughout the 
state will be reorganized, and where the health 
officer or health commissioner has served for 
two years, a new health officer or health commis- 
sioner will be selected. It is the 
of the State Board of Health that the local boards 
of health exercise every possible care in the selec- 


health officers. If the 


health officer has rendered satisfactory 


earnest desire 


tion of new present 
service, 


he should be retained in office if possible \ 


The American Journal of Public Health 


responsible position of this kind should not be 
passed around as a political favor as is done in 
so many places rhe most competent and cor 

scientious physician should be selected for th 
position as health officer and his compensatior 
should be such that he will perform the duties of 


Phe longer 


more con 


the office in an acceptable manner 
a good health officer isin office the 
petent he becomes. There is no more important 
office in any township, incorporated villag 
city of this state than that of health officer, and 
we hope where a new health officer or healt! 
commissioner is to be selected, the best possib 


person for the place will be chose n “4 
+ 
The Prevention of Typhoid by Vaccine.—T! 
May Bullet n of the Hlealth Bureau of the City 
Rochesti New York, follown 


brief résumé of the efficacy of typhoid inocul 


contains the 


tion 
“In 1893, Fraenkel called 


use of vaccines in the prevention of typhoi 


attention to the 


Subsequently it was taken up by Ross during 
the Boer War, and later by our own Russel 
who shows that in 1914 of 92,000 soldiers of the 
United States army 35,000 were vaccinated and 
only seven contracted typhoid. 
“During the comparatively short Spanisl 
American War than 
cases of typhoid fever among a little over 100,000 
men, with 1,580 deaths. In the Boer War the 


English had 31,000 cases with 5,877 deaths lr 


there were more 20,000 


the United States army there was, prior to va 
cination, in 1908 and 1909, an average of 250 to 
300 cases per annum on a mean strength of 
74,000 to 84,000 After vaccination typhoid 
practically became a disappearing disease, and 
the records show but two cases per year in th 
two past years out of a total strength of 92,000 
men 

“There can be no question but that typhoid 
vaccine has come to stay, and that the use of 
typhoid vaccine, intelligently pursued, will give 
a large number of immunes, a smaller number of 
cases and a very much smaller number of deaths 
For it is to be remembered, that now typhoid 
fever is not (at any rate in the eastern part of 


the country) contracted so much from water 
supply as it is from the milk supply and from 


accidental food contamination, and, in all prob 


ability, from that contact which results from the 


putting of the dirty fingers into the mouth 
l'yphoid fever is, therefore, a contagious disease 

“Vaccines—Typhoid vaccines are easy to get 
and not difficult to give, and the reactions at- 
tending them are not severe, not more than 2 
per cent. of the vaccinated react severely. 
And, if one wishes to prevent the danger of a 
severe reaction attending the initial dose, he 
may, of course, split the initial dose, giving it in 
two doses instead of one. Or, he may split all 
the doses. 

“The question, how long does a prophylacti 
vaccination remain good, is to be answered with 
some difficulty. People freshly vaccinated with 
vaccine rarely get typhoid, and they very rarely 
die of typhoid. But vaccination against typhoid 
offers a measure of protection that is nearly 
absolute. Its use is practically devoid of danger, 
and it offers protection, probably, for much 
Much work has been 


done to try to determine the length of time for 


longer than three years. 


which typhoid vaccine provides immunity \ 
positive Widal reaction is not always a good test 
for the length of immunity; for while the Widal 
reaction may disappear, the vaccinated person 
may still be immune to typhoid. Gay and 
Claypole, of the University of California, have 
been trying to devise a test for the determination 
of the duration of typhoid immunity. In 80 
per cent. of the cases tested, their test was posi- 
tive in freshly vaccinated persons and negative 
in those who had not been vaccinated.” 

Pure Water for a Million Californians.—A 
million people in California are drinking chlori- 
nated water, according to the California State 


Board of Health. 


the population of the state is assured of a fairly 


This means that one third of 


safe water supply. 

As a cheap and reasonably efficient method of 
removing the dangers due to the presence of 
typhoid and like germs, there is no form of treat- 


Diphtheria in the First Year of Life.—It has 
long been noted that diphtheria has been com- 
paratively rare at this period of life. Doctor 
Rolleston of London, England, writing in the 
American Journal of Diseases of Children pre- 


sents an interesting study of such cases observed 
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ment known at the present time that can con 
pare with chlorination. The California Stat: 
Board of Health has recommended and sponsored 
the use of this method of water purification for 
a great many of the water supplies of the state 

Among the cities that have recently adopted 
Angeles, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, Pasadena, San José, Eureka, 
Antioch, Benicia, Auburn, Pittsburg, National 
City, La Mesa, East San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
San Luis, Obispo, Monterey, Redding, Merced 
Falls, El Centro, Berkeley and Alameda. In 


addition, public swimming pools in Oakland and 


this method are Los 


San Francisco are also chlorinated 

One of the most striking examples of the effi 
ciency of chlorination in purifying water is 
shown in the experience of the city of Sacra 


mento. In 1914, before chlorinating the water 


supply of that city, there were 253 cases of 
typhoid fever, while during the first six months of 
1916, since the purification system has been in 
stalled, there were but eight typhoid cases re- 
ported 

The flexibility of chlorination plants is greatly 
in favor of this method, since it may be used for a 
supply as small as 100,000 gallons per day for a 
town like Merced Falls, with a population of 
1,500, or for a supply of 10,000,000 gallons per 
day, serving a population of 180,000, as in the 
city of Oakland 

Forty chlorination plants are reported as al- 
ready installed in Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
Utah and New Mexico, while twenty-nine plants 
are now The Cali- 
fornia State Board of Health is recommending 


installed in California 
this method of purification to all cities drawing 
their water supplies from questionable sources, 
and as soon as this method has been adopted in 
all cities of the state which draw their water 
supplies from such sources, there will, no doubt, 


follow 


disease rates 


great reductions in the communicable 


during the past fifteen years of the diphtheria 
patients admitted to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board’s Hospital. 
as follows 

“1. Diphtheria in the first year of life is com- 


He summarizes the situation 


paratively rare. Only twenty patients at this 


H 
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f 2,600 diphtheria 


me nasal 
without other diphtheriti 
is compared witl 25.6 per 


Thirt 


compared with 1.5 per 


were pure ly 


ent. of the 


total per cent 


+. The 


d with 7 


mortality 
ompare per 


Paralysis Was rare twe broncho 


pHheumonia 


\ history 


three cases 


sik ¢ 


of infection 


was obtained in only 


+ 


and Health Con- 
edical 


1916, prints an interesting 


The Medical 
servation Phe Journal of the Florida 
{ssociation for June, 
vddress of Dr. R. H. McGinnis in which he points 
out that 

Much as has 


doing for health conservation, through its various 


Profession 


science done and is 


ci al 


continued 
Phe public 


necessary in 


avenues of instruction of the publi 
ind strenuous effort is demanded 


is rather slow to understand the 
di dual requirements that are conducive to good 
health 


inding is clue 


While a large portion of the misunder 
to ignorance, there is also a large 
carelessness and 


could be 


proportion due to indifference, 


neglect if 


vinced ind it ae ted upon its conviction, a great 


latter 


this portion con 
instructive force would be propagated that the 

sistance of ignorance could not prevail against 
onstituted that he will 


health He 


than 


Ihe human being is sO 


take chances, espe ially with his 


greater extent 


makes his body 


Various and 


will speculate with it to a 


with financial interests 


an exchange into which puts 


sundry ventures, without proper consideration, 


trusting the body to produce a dividend on the 


investment Phe body, constructed for emer 


gencies, will respond for a time, but sooner or 


later its reserve is ¢ xpe nded and « ollapse ensues 
The damage is done, rejuvenation impossiblk 
J 


and repair questionabl The measure of 


success in this propaganda of health conserva 
tion depends on the activities of the profession. 
The trend of the profe ssion, at present, presages 
the ultimate eradication from its own ranks the 
unqualified, and when the 


incom pe tent and 


public support the profession's initiative, an era 
of health conservation will have advanced a long 
way Education is the hope of success.”’ 
+ 
Cancer as a Non-Surgical Disease. 
Ducan Bulkley, 
Medi 


phasis on the fact that 


Dr. L. 
writing in the New York State 
Journal ine for June, 1916, lays em 

‘Cancer is not a surgical disease, although of 
late vears cases of this nature have been almost 
always relegated to the surgeon. It is true that 
the local results of the cancerous process can be 
that the 


heal primarily and that in some 


removed by surgical measures, and 


wound may 
proportion of instances the tissues may remain 
sound. But the experience of all has shown that 
the mere removal of the cancerous tumor and 
adjoining tissues surgically does not insure that 
the disease will not return in or near the scar, or 
elsewhere It is now recognized and acknowl 
edged that 


those 


somewhere cent. of 


affected 


about 90 per 
one with cancer die from that 


malady. Surgery as a cure for cancer has been 
tried in the balance and found wanting.” 

Thus far in the study of cancer the points ac 
knowledged 
heads 


‘1. Clink ally 


may be mentioned under these 


and experimentally cancer is 
shown to be not contagious or infectious; al 
though under just the right conditions certain 
malignant new growths can be inoculated in some 
animals, but human cancer cannot be trans 
planted 

‘2. Although micro-organisms of many kinds 
often have been found and claimed as the cause 


of cancer, there has been no concurrence of 


opinion in regard to them, and it is now pretty 
conclusively agreed that cancer is not caused by 
a micro-organism or parasite 

“3. Cancer is not wholly a result of trauma- 
tism, although local injury may have much to 
in some particular 


do with its development 


locality, even as in connection with late lesions 


of syphilis 

‘4. Cancer is not hereditary in any appre- 
ciable degree; although some tendency in that 
direction has been demonstrated in certain strains 
of niet 

“5. Occupation has not any very great influ- 
ence on the occurrence of cancer; although it 
is more frequent in some pursuits than in others, 


“6. Cancer is not altogether a disease of older 


S90 
total 
‘ 


vears; although its occurrence is decidedly in 


fluenced by advancing age 


“7 It does not espe iallv belong t iffect 
any particular sex, race, or class of persons 
“8 Cancer is not confined to any locatior 


section of the earth, but has been obser 
all countries and climates 

“Is it not, therefore, high time’ says Do 
Bulkley “that serious attention be directed away 


from the purely surgical treatment of a symptom 


or result of a great disease, and that careful in 
quiry should be made into the underlying causes 
which ultimately result in such a great relative 
mortality, approaching 90 per cent. of all those 
affected exceeding that of any other one 


disease?” 

The Physician as an Aid to Industrial Prog 
ress.—‘‘Industrial progress is dependent pri 
marily on health.”’ This is the point developed 
by Dr. E. W. Warren in an interesting paper 
appearing in the June number of the Florida 
Vedical Journal 

““No industrial enterprise attains its maximum 
success unless it makes reasonable provision for 
the health of its employees. Neither employer 
or employee is capable of his fullest activity 
when suffering from physical discomfort or is 
under the dread of disease. To do his best he 
must be a contented individual. He must not 
only be protected from disease and injury but 
his family must have every assurance that con- 
tagion and infection will be kept as far from 
them as possible. When the employee is as- 
sured that injuries received in performance of 
duty are to be properly cared for he will the 
more cheerfully put forth his best effort. His 
position at present demands more. He must 
know that every possible precaution is being 
taken to see that the hygienic and sanitary 
conditions surrounding his living quarters are 
the best and the health of his family provided 
for. Certain industrial enterprises at the present 
time are initiated by preliminary health surveys, 
the establishment of sanitary regulations and the 
removal or correction of unhealthful conditions 
before it is thought wise to begin operations 

“The gradual but increasing recognition of 
these facts has developed a new line of activity 
for the physician—that of taking care of the 
public health, or the health of the public. It is 
a broader field than that of treating the sick 
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ficht wil made and tl 

i % i ed il the sal 
tar ad heals) gulations 
sensational head the ne iper annour 
ng the much dreaded llow feve bubor 
plague, with its consequ ss paralvsis 

+ 

Health Conservation through Life Insurance 
Companies From the very start insurance: 
companies have been in the lead in matters of 
general sanitation, hygiene and right living 
writes Dr. John L. Davis in the Southern Med 
Journal for July 

“The company s business success depends pri 
marily upon the longevity of its poli holders 
therefore, the company is vitally concerned wit! 


everything that pron otes health and prolon ys 
life in the communi 


hygiene, sanitation, 


better homes, shorter working hours, improved 


machinery and safety devices, better education 
and training of men and women; in short, every 

thing that tends to the human uplift—whether 
phy sical, intellectual or moral interests in 


surance companies 

“In our warfare for human life conservation, 
the battle line before us presents four divisions 
for our attack 

“1. Diseases to a greater or less extent pre 
ventable and very disastrous, viz., consumption, 
typhoid fever and malaria, and to a less degree, 
hookworm, pellagra, ordinary diseases of child 
hood, et 

“2. Alcoholic liquors, which directly or in 
directly cause a vast amount of sickness, deat] 
and economic loss; 

“3. Occupational disease, leading to  un- 
necessary sickness and death through various 
features such as atmospheric pressure, the gases 
engendered, the metallic poisons and dust, the 
overheated air, excessive fatigue, etc.; and 

“4. Accidents, due to improper and unpro 
tected machinery, tools, unsafe surroundings, 
ete.” 

+ 

New Jersey Inviting Malaria.—*‘A practical 
hint to northern sanitarians may be found in a 
recent report by Major P. M. Ashburn, Medical 
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concerning the 


United Army, 


of malaria mosquitoes to follow human 


orps, States 


tenden 
beings, even to great distances. The frequently 
mentioned flights at Gatun are proof of this 


Major 
eneral inspec tor of the De partme nt of Health 


Ashburn went to the Canal Zone as 


He soon learned, from conversation with sanitary 


that places which a few years ago, 


tors, 
when populated, had been hot-beds of malaria 


and great breeding places of Anophel mos- 


the inhabitants had moved 


And 


further, even the temporary camps of constru 


quitoe Ss, now, since 


elsewhere, have few or no {nophele 
tion gangs have been known to bring malaria 
carriers into a neighborhood; the departure of 
workmen, it has been noted, was followed by a 
disappearance of Anopheles 

One important demonstration of this habit 

irred at a contractor's camp at Cafio Saddle 
The camp was opened in November, 1913, in a 
previously uninhabited location. Promptly the 


{nopheles 
} 


into hundreds during the 


number of began to increase, rising 
four months of the 
imp’'s existence, abruptly dropping again when 


( imp was broken, May l 
weekl 


From th inspector s 


record the following figures are taken 


1 Carriers 


Week Ending Vala 
December 6, 19138 
December 13, 1918 
December 20, 1918 
January S1, 1914 
March 7, 1914 
May 9, 1914 


“By the middle of December the inspectors 
predicted malaria, though the first actual cases 
appeared only in the first week of February 
On March 18, malaria was found in the blood of 
9.7 per cent March 31, 


malaria was in the blood of 20 per cent.; the 


of the workmen: on 


percentage was yet higher in April, when the 


adaptation between the malarial organism 
and its “host” had become established 

““We are justified in 
Major ‘that, at 


place highly favorable to malaria 


stating,’ concludes 


Ashburn, Cafio Saddle, a 

Ano- 
pheles did not greatly abound until after the 
laborers had been there for three weeks or more, 
and malaria made no headway until after two 
months. It is probable that that uninhabited 
place was also uninhabited by mosquitoes ca- 


pable of bearing malaria until the workmen took 
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them there and created conditions partic ularly 
favorable for their breeding.’ 

“ The problems of the Canal Zone are, it seems, 
in course of being imported into some hitherto 
The 


especially in war industries, and the cessation 


malaria-free states demand for labor, 
of muck of the work on the canal, have resulted 
in the migration of Mexican and negro workmen 
from Panama to the great explosives of New 
Jersey 

“ This means that centers of malarial infection 
will almost undoubtedly be created in this state, 
for mosquitoes around and, wherever there are 
mosquitoes in this country, some specimens of 
Anopheles are found. Of late years they have 
been of no great importance in the North be 
cause the malarial organism was lacking; but 
now, human carriers of the organism are arriving 
on the scene and the chain will be complete 

“Years ago Robert Koch told the Italian 
government that the solution of the 


Italy lay 


malaria 
problem in in ridding the land of 
human carriers, since the mosquito could never 
be wholly eliminated. In consequence, Italy 
undertook an extensive free quinine treatment of 


The 


will face New Jersey unless prompt preventive 


her malarial population same situation 


measures are taken.””—Survey, July 22 


+ 


The Rational Treatment of Tuberculosis. 
Dr. August M. Kinney, in the July Northwest 
Medi ime, 


vaccine treatment of tuberculosis. 


presents an interesting study of the 
He declares 
that this method is not associated with empiri- 
cism but, on the contrary, is based on absolute 
scientific facts and deductions. He arrives at 
the following conclusions as the result of a long 
experience in the treatment of tuberculosis: 

“1. There is no treatment nor influence that 
is at all comparable with the effectiveness of the 
vaccine treatment (skillfully handled), in addi- 
tion to proper dietetic and hygienic treatment in 
tuberculosis uncomplicated with other affections 

“2. Using the treatment above outlined with 
the patient under proper control, almost every 
case of incipient, a large number of moderately 
advanced, and many of the far advanced cases 
of tuberculosis can be permanently cured. 

“3. The use of an appropriate autogenous 
vaccine as an adjunct to tuberculin has decided 


advantages 
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“4 Tuberculin should be given with great 
sution by a physician well trained in vaccine 
ind serum therapy and one who is a thorough 
xaminer of the lungs 

5. The doses of the vaccine heretofore used 
ind recommended and the frequency of dosage 
should both be greatly reduced in order that the 
west results are obtained. Size of doses and in- 

rvals between doses can only be determined by 
1 thorough study of each individual case. Begin 
with an exceedingly small dose and do not rein- 
«ulate until all time for reaction has passed 
Success comes by guarding against the excessive 
stimulation of diseased tissue. 

“6. While we do not in any way wish to dep- 
cate sanatoria, it is our experience that the 

jority of cases amenable to cure respond 
jually as well if not better under a well reg- 


ited, routine, home treatment 
+ 


Rest and Exercise in Tuberculosis.—Tl« 

ce of both rest and exercise in the therapy of 
tuberculosis is disctissed by Dr. Thompson 
Frazer in the July number of the Southern 
Journal 


The chief points which he brings out in the 


1. That a thorough knowledge of the prin 
ples of rest and of exercise must underlie the 
treatment of tuberculosis 

‘2. That neither exercise nor rest is to be 
prescribed off-hand, but that so long as there are 
symptoms pointing to an overworked body rest 
s indicated, the character and amount to be 
carefully prescribed; and that with improve- 
ment exercise slowly increased provides the 
safest means of regaining health and strength. 

“3. That exercise must be very gradually 
nereased, as a single act of overexertion may 
lelay recovery months or years, or even make 

impossible to attain 

“4. That the transitional period referred to 
should be continued under careful medical 
supervision until the patient is able to stand 
without harm more than he will be called upon 
to stand when he takes up active work. 

“I believe that if these points are duly con- 
sidered, and that if, instead of vaguely advising 
rest or exercise, we limit the amount and chara 
ter of each with the aim of returning our patients 


to a condition in which they will be able success- 
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fully to cope with their changed environment, 
that in the future we shall hear less and less of 
relapses and shall be able to accomplish what 


should be our chief aim—an economic cure 
+ 


Appoint Committee on Activated-Sludge 
Process.—-Members and associate members of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers in- 
terested in sewage disposal met informally June 
28 in Pittsburgh to discuss various problems in 
connection with the treatment of sewage by the 
activated-sludge method. The report of the 
acting secretary, T. Chalkley Hatton, dated 
July 6, states that the time has not yet come 
for effecting a permanent organization to avoid 
duplication of experiments in the United States 
and Canada and preventing control of the ac- 
tivated-sludge process by patents issued without 
complete information having been submitted to 
the commissioner of patents. Believing that the 
best results could be obtained through a com- 
mittee and personal service, | \. Dallyn, 
provincial sanitary engineer, Toronto; George 
T. Hammond, engineer of designs, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York City, and T. Chalkley 
Hatton, chief engineer of the sewerage commis 
sion, Milwaukee, were appointed to prepare 
standard definitions and other terms relating 
to the activated-sludge process of treating 
sewage They will also tabulate and distribute 
a summary of work now being done or contem- 
plated and suggest such correlation of current 
work as may be desirabl 

The question of submitting to the commis- 
sioner of patents information relating to prior- 
ity of knowledge of the activated-sludge process 
was left with Prof. Earle B. Phelps, H. W 
Clark, George T. Hammond and Dr. Edward 
Bartow, with the understanding that all mem 
bers present should assist by giving the com- 
missioner all possible information in affidavit 


form Engineering Record. 
+ 


A Message from the Grave.—We are in- 
debted to a recent Weekly Bulletin of the Cin 
cinnati Department of Health for the following 
additional bit of testimony against quackery 

“Under date of May 24 “Tanlac’ advertise- 
ments appeared in Cincinnati, announcing in 


heavy type: ‘He Gav Up Hope; Was Unable 
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to Hold Job. Flora Street Man Had Kidney 
Trouble Today Says Tanlac Restored His 
Health 

“The man ‘credited’ with the ‘testimonial’ is 
described as a tailor with ‘kidney trouble at 
tended by severe pains in the back,’ who ‘had 
no appetite and was in a run-down condition ; 


who hardly ate « nough to ke ‘ p a ¢ hie ke ni alive 


and whose ‘trouble came on like this’: “Several 
years ago I had an accident and my leg was 
broken in five places rhis weakened me and 


I did not seent able to get over it My health 
ebbing and ebbing to such an extent that I just 
gave up hope. Of course I gave up my job 
and was unable to work 

“At this critical period he began to take 
*Tanlac’ and ‘after taking several bottles of 
Tanlac’ desires to say that, ‘It ts the greatest 
medicine on earth. It has given me back my 
health and with it my strength and vitality.” 

‘My old enemy—sore stiff back and pains 
have entirely left me—entirely—did you get that? 
I eat and sleep good and feel better in every way. 
(The italics belong to the Health Officer 

“Ordinarily the above statement would create 
very little in the way of comment, but when it is 
known that the testimonial came from a man two 
days after his death—‘did you get that?’ then 
it is plain that we are bordering on the supernat- 
ural and that the Society for Psychical Research 
is due to take notice 

“Keep the dates in mind—testimonial ap- 
pears May 24—death certificate on file in the 
Cincinnati Health Department shows that death 
took place on May 22. 

“No wonder that ‘my old enemy, sore, stiff 
back and pain, have entirely left me.” While 
there is room for reasonable doubt concerning 
the accuracy of the statement ‘I eat good,’ no 
one will question the accuracy of that other 
portion of the testimonial ‘I sleep good.’ 

“The question naturally arises, ‘Do the people 
financially interested in Tanlac “sleep good?”’’ 

“The possibilities arising from a judicious 
employment of this remedy are respectfully re- 
ferred to ‘spiritualistic mediums.’ Armed with a 
bottle of Tanlac the historic trumpet can be 
discarded entirely, or, better still, transformed 
into a useful dinner horn. Post-mortem testi- 
mony can be secured in murder mysteries and 
contested wills can have real light shed on ob- 
secure details. The possibilities residing in a 


bottle of this ‘greatest medicine on earth’ are 
not bounded by reason, experience, or the im- 
agination Do the manufacturers of Tanlac 
really ‘sleep good?” ” 

Out-patient Service Efficiency. Lovell Langs- 
troth, San Francisco (Journal A. M. A.., July 8, 
1916), has analyzed 348 records of an out-patient 
clinic in which a uniform plan of questioning, 
testing, keeping records of visits, diagnose, 
references to other departments and results of 
treatment was adopted The results are 
summed up ‘n the following conclusions: “It is 
obvious from an examination of the preceding 
figures that the number of cases is too small to 
determine the value of the different laboratory 
procedures. They are merely suggestive and 
might form the basis of future investigation in 
which a larger number of cases could be consid- 
ered with these points in mind. Certain facts 
are brought out, however, and the following 
conclusions seem justified: 1. Thirty-eight per 
cent. of the patients failed to return after diag- 
nosis. The introduction of a follow-up system 
would decrease the percentage. 2. Eleven per 
cent. of the patients did not return a sufficient 
number of times to justify making a diagnosis 
The institution of a department for preliminary 
examination of the patients is suggested in order 
to assign the cases to the proper departments and 
to eliminate those who come to the clinics for 
trivial causes. 3. There were twenty-seven 
cases, or 7 per cent. of the whole number, in 
which it was not found possible to make a 
definite diagnosis. 4. Seventy-five per cent 
of the patients sent to the hospital for further 
examination or treatment had a correct admis- 
sion diagnosis. 5. Much of the time lost in 
referring patients to other clinics for consulta- 
tion might be saved by equipping the medical 
department for the commoner special examina- 
tions. 6. Only 38 per cent. of the patients in 
this series were benefited by their visits to the 
clinics. 7. Eighty-three per cent. of the patients 
did not return to the clinics after three months 
I feel that those who have taken an interested 
part in out-patient work will agree that there is 
here the same need for careful attention to de- 
tail and effectiveness as in hospital work, but 
that this is rarely given. The figures show that 
this work, when considered from the point of 
view of the end-results, is disappointing, and 
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re given with the hope of stimulating in 


are 


est in out-patient work and raising its stand 


She Took no Chances. —The 


what 


follow ing amus 


incidence, showing to a ridiculous 


extent precaution may be carried, is given in a 


mmunication to the Veu 


PaAsseENGER Sprayep Her Neicu- 
Bors with 
the Editor of The New York Times 
I was hardly seated in my parlor car chair 
m Monday on my way from New York City 


) Saratoga Springs when a young woman walked 


rANT. 


» to me and without a word of explanation or 
ipology sprayed me with a vile-smelling disin- 
tant. Before I had time to protest she was 
lf way down the car spraying everybody and 
rything as she passed. Two young men en 
for Plattsburg especially favored 


When the en 


ar smelled like a hospital she returned to 


were 
Each of them was sprayed twice 

r seat opposite me, where her two little chil- 
sitting 


Yes, she 


the mother of a small boy 


hn were 


said, in answer to the question 

“I, too, am leay 
town because of the epidemic and I am 

king no chances.” Again she squeezed the 

ilb of the atomizer and I buried my nose in 
handkerchief 

I. B. 


Lake George, N. Y.., July 12, 1916. 
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Campaign against Venereal Disease in the 
Army. ed from Eu- 


rope constitute 
I 


Fragmentat eports recel 


that the enereal diseases 


show 


one of the most ser and troublesome | 


problems for the 


nations engaged } yvreat war 


problem has existed and been recognized ir 


our own army but now assumes greater impor 


consequence of the mobilization of our 


national guard troops and 


tance in 
their assembling on 
the Mexican border and in various state camps 
Phere is grave warning of impending danger in 
the reports of the ravage s of these diseases at the 
time of the Spanish War and of their spread 
among the civilian population when the military 
organizations dispersed at its close 

With these | 


Social Hygien 


with 


mind, the American 


itl 
Association is secking to co 
military au 


and 


someties in educa 


national and state 
with the Y. M. C. A., 


local hi 


operate 


thorities, with 


Stiate 
and 


tional and medical measures to prevent and 


control al disease among the regular 


and national guard troops. Plans for this work 
orked out. but thev ine 


pre ventive etlorts 


are not vet fully w 


both through = the us 


special printed matter, social and reer 


tional agencies, and by the repression of pros 


titution in the vicinity of the camps, and 


remedial measures for prompt and adedjua 


diagnosis, treatment, and control of all venereal 


infections 


Jndustrial Hygiene and Sanitation. 


T rarelers’ 


Standard for July, is, because of its general in- 


The following, appearing in the 
terest, repeated here in full 


“RESUSCITATION 


‘A prominent physician in a large city has 
said that ‘if all the physicians of the city were 

illed to attend a case of suspended animation 
from electric shock, 90 per cent. of them would 
be at a loss as to how to proceed.” This may 
correctly describe the state of affairs in some 
particular city, but it is probably too broad and 
sweeping to fairly the medical 


represent pro- 


fession as a whole. If the statement were ap- 
plied to the adult population of the entire coun- 


try, however, it would no doubt be very 


con 


servative; for we are inclined to believe that 
less than 1 per cent. of the general public have 
the necessary knowledge 

“If this estimate is anywhere near correct, it 
follows that 


merely because persons who witness an accident 


many lives are unnecessarily lost, 
from electric shock and who have the physical 


ability to render effective aid, do not know what 
to do 


now that the 


The same is true of drowning also, and 


vacation season ts at hand, we may 
expect to hear the usual number of reports of 


drowning accidents, and of lives lost through 


lack 


resuscitate an unconscious person, or ‘bring him 


of information as to how to proceed to 
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It appears to be desirable, there- 


that 


back to life 
fore 


have already 


notwithstanding the many art les 


been written on the subject, to 


refer again to the various methods of resuscitation, 


so that those who cannot immediate ly command 
enabled to meet an 


expert assistance may bee 


emergency of this kind intellige ntly 


Unconsciousness brought about by immer- 
sion under water, or by electric shock, or by 
exposure to gas or smoke, need not terminate 


if immediate efforts are made to restore 


fatally, 


and promote respiration; but there must not be 
if the efforts to re- 


affected patient are to he 


the least unnecessary delay 


vive the successful 
Resuscitation may in fact be classed as ‘first and 
final’ aid, and in this respect it differs radically 
from ‘first-aid’ treatments as applied to injuries 
\ workman suffering from a fractured bone, or 
from a burn, cut, or laceration, may receive 
first-aid treatment, including dressing and band- 
ages, and these, if properly applied and admin- 
ent infection, 
even if first-aid 


if those that are 


istered, will relieve suffering, prev 


and assist in recovery: but 


materials are not available, o1 


at hand are not put to proper use, the patient's 
life is not endangered 

proper medical aid is administered, the harm due 
to the lack of first-aid treatment, or to unskillful 
manipulation by untrained persons, may often 
be checked or counteracted, and a sgéart for re- 


The like lihood of rapid recoy ery 


necessarily As soon as 


cove ry made 
under unfavorable conditions of this kind is not 
so promising as it would have been if proper 
first aid had been given, and yet a patient suffer- 
ing from minor bodily injuries is ordinarily in no 
immediate danger of death, and he has a good 
if errors and omissions in 


chance to recover, 


treatment are corrected without protracted 
delay. 

“But a person in a state of suspended anima- 
tion has only one chance for his life, and that 
consists in making immediate and properly 
directed efforts to supply his lungs with oxygen 
by means of artificial respiration. There must 
not be the least delay, or the sufferer will die 
not from his direct injury, but from asphyxia- 


tion or ‘suffocation.’ To send for a physician 


and an ambulance, and then wait for them to 
arrive without striving to restore re spiration in 
the meantime, is almost certain to result fatally; 


and if the bystander can do no more than this, 
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it might be more logical for him to merely 
notify the coroner's office of the accident and the 
physician alone, for the physician's sole duty in 
practically every such case is likely to consist in 
pronouncing the patient dead 

“Except in exceedingly cold weather, it is not 
necessary to move the patient to warm quarters, 
although it is important to keep him warm as 
is consistent with the immediate establishment 
of respiration, which is the first thing to attend 
The 


ga'ned by carrying a victim of a drowning acci- 


to under all ¢ircumstances advantages 
dent to a house or hotel are absolutely insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the disadvantage of the 
delay consequent in starting artificial respira 
tion, for a very slight delay will often determin 
whether success or failure will attend the efforts 
to revive the patient. 

“There are three prominent methods of r 


suscitation by inducing artificial respiration, 


the 


the Sylvester 


which are respectively known as 


Schafer 


prom 
pressure or method, 
Laborde method, and the automatic or mechan 
ical methods typified by the pulmotor, lung 
Certai 


motor, and other me hank al devices 


advantages are claimed for the prone-pressure¢ 


method as compared with the other two, and 
features is its 


one of its most 


Only 


important sim 


plicity one adult operator is required, 
and he can carry on resuscitation efforts for sev- 


With this 


method there need be no delay for procuring 


eral hours without undue fatigue 


apparatus or extra assistance. In the average 
case, the patient may be placed in the proper 
position, and artificial respiration actually be 
The patient should be 


laid face downward, and his arms should be 


gun, in thirty seconds 


drawn forward, parallel to his body, so that 


His fac e should 


turned to one side so that neither the 


they will lie close to his head 
then be 
mouth nor the nose can touch the ground, and 
his mouth and throat should be care fully freed 
from mucus or other foreign matter by inserting 
The operator should kneel astride the 
thighs, head. The 
palms of the operator's hands should be placed 
small of the 


touching each 


a finger 


patient's and facing his 


on the loins or the muscles of the 


back, 


other, and with the fingers spread over the 


with the thumbs nearly 


lower ribs. The operator should hold his arms 


straight, and should gradually. swing his body 
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forward so that his weight is brought to bear 
upon the patient This should take two or 
three seconds for an adult patient, and the 
pressure should be applied gradually as already 
explained. Sudden and violent application may 
cause internal injuries The purpose of the 
operation ts to raise the contents of the abdomi- 
nal cavity, and to compress the lower part of 
the chest, thus forcing air out of the lungs. The 
operator should then immediately swing back- 
ward, thus removing the pressure. The lower 
chest walls will then expand from their own 
elasticity, and the organs of the abdominal tract 
will also tend to return to their normal position, 
so that air will be drawn into the lungs. After 
in interval of one and a half or two se« onds the 
entire operation should be repeated, and the 
treatment should proceed in this way, until 
natural respiration occurs, or until it becomes 
certain that further efforts are useless. It will 
thus be seen that a complete resuscitation should 
be made every five seconds, or at the rate of 
twelve per minute. It is important that this 
rate of respiration should not be greatly ex- 
eeded, as might easily occur because of the 
excitement, and over-anxiety to aid the patient; 
ind it is also important that the pressure be 
ipplied firmly and regularly, so that the natural 
act of breathing may be imitated as closely as 
possible 

“If there are any other persons about, one 
of them should be dispatched at once for a phy- 
sician, and in the meantime artificial respira- 
tion should be continued without interruption 
until natural breathing is restored. If necessary 
this treatment should be continued for at least 
two hours with a victim of electrical shock, and 
respiration has been restored in drowning acci- 
dents after three or more hours of uninterrupted 
efforts. These facts should be remembered, 
because after working for half an hour or an 
hour without any sign of returning conscious- 
ness or natural respiration, the uninitiated op- 
erator might assume that further efforts would 
be useless, and this would be a great mistake. 
From the nature of the case there can be no 
authentic statistics as to the lives lost through 
premature cessation of artificial respiration, for 
the victims are gone and they cannot come 
back to testify or show that they would have 


revived if the treatment had been continued for 


ten, twenty or forty minutes more It is wisest 
to continue the efforts until a physician comes, 
unless his arrival is delayed for four or five hours 

“If several persons are present they may best 
render assistance by keeping well away from 
the patient, although one of them may ad- 
vantageously loosen the victim's clothing, 
particularly about the throat and chest. Others 
may scour the neighborhood for warm blankets 
or hot water bottles, with which to protect and 
warm the patient's body and limbs; but nothing 
should be done to hamper the effective and reg 
ular work of the operator who is endeavoring to 
restore respiration. A cloth, saturated with 
aromatic spirits of ammonia (if this can be ob- 
tained easily) and held near the nose, is an ex- 
cellent respiratory stimulant, but it is useful only 
in connection with artificial respiration. No 
liquids should be administered to the patient 
until he has fully recovered consciousness 

“The Sylvester method requires the patient 
to be laid on his back with a folded coat or some 
similar thing under his shoulders. In applying 
this method the tongue must be drawn out and 
held by a pair of tongue forceps, or gripped by 
the fingers by means of a dry cloth or towel, so 
that it cannot fall back into the throat and 
check the entrance of air into the lungs The 
patient’s arms are then moved up and down so 
that they alternately enlarge and compress the 
lung cavity, thus causing air to enter and leave 
the lungs It is evident that two operators are 
necessary, one to hold the tongue and the other 
to manipulate the arms. Experience has shown 
that this method of artificial respiration quickly 
tires the operator, who is likely to give up from 
fatigue before it is certain that all further efforts 
are useless. It is advisable to study the subject 
of artificialr espiration before the emergency oc- 
curs, and to take personal lessons in the art 
from a competent instructor rather than to 
learn how to proceed by reading books or articles 
about it. This advice is particularly applicabl 
to the Sylvester method, the effectiveness of 
which depends largely upon the way in which the 
arms of the patient are moved 

“The relative merits of both of the foregoing 
methods have been set forth many times, and 
the opinions of various commissions and in- 
vestigators are so conflicting that one is left in 


doubt as to their relative value From the 
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Industrial Welfare Number of ‘*The Modern 
Hospital.” The August mber of The M rn 


i] St. La nd Chicago, ts devoted to a 
mposium on welfare work among the industrial 
rporations of the country. There are editorials 

those ompetent to write on this important 
ect re numibs papers written b 
welfare directors in some of the most important 
ndustrial corporations, and an immense amount 


ind figures and facts showing the 


f statistics 


huge volume of work that the corporations are 


loing to protect their emplovees against sickness, 


a-cidents, and discontent The journal con 


tains many illustrations of first-aid stations. 


hospitals ind welfare departments 
facts that should 
Among the 


ndustrial 


emergenc\ 


of industrial plants, and many 


be of great help to those inte 


topics discussed are those f first rid 


lunches and diets for industria 


lemploy 


irsing i 
s, safety devices in factories, and athletic and 


Ihe editors frankly 


social « lubs for employee 


e to obtain fig 


heen unal 
work in the 


tempt to make dedu 


have 


tate that they 


ures as to cost of welfare industries 
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+} 
ees prep he dav whe 
+} ed from be | dw 
co ther hve ded f 
f sickness or disability 
Toy; le entertainme recreation, at 
te st pings, in ord hat the empl« t 
ot the poratior i ha | interests 
} ent e their k ilt nd team-work 
writers |} e dts sed the 
I f welfare work forthe diffs nt branches 
f lustr us, f sta D Thoma 


| Steel Institute, d s the present s 
1) “al Lambert writes on p 

New York. has an editor the conse 


publi 
ussed by Mr. H. H. Vreeland, generai manager 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit ( ompar 

New York Mr. James 
work in the t ephone an¢ 
Mr. H. G. Kobick, mar 


ley 
empioymen 


cusses welfare 
porat ons 
rer of the 


Commonwealth Edisor ( discusses 


welfare work in the electric lighting corporation 
Mr Ne) Noore disc usseS We Ifare work among 
the ras corporations here are stories of wel 


fare work in such department stores as Wana 
maker, Macy’s, Marshall Field’s, and similar great 
concerns. Mr. G. A. Ranney 
work of the International Har 
Mrs. Anne Kendrick Walker 
discusses welfare work among the clothing and 
\ representative of Armour 


subjes t of welfare 


secretary, dis 
welfare 


CUSSES 


vester ompany 


suit manufacturers 


& Company 


work in Packingtown, Chicago 


writes on the 
Besides many 
more of these sper ial papers, there is an ¢ pitome 
of we lfare work in hundreds of the corporations 
of the country 

Perha industria] 


ps the best feature of the 


Che 
| 
liy f+ \ nl 
a 
th of indust Well 


number of The Modern Hospital is the attemp! 
on the part of the editors to weed out those fea 
tures of industrial welfare that they believe un 
desirable and to emphasize those that seem to 
best meet the present needs of the American 
public 
+ 

The Association of Government Labor Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, compris 
ng labor commissioners, industrial inspectors 
ind experts on industrial hygiene, met in an 
nual convention at Buffalo, during July 

\ large part of the time of the convention was 
given over to the discussion of safety measures 
ind the question of raising the health standard 
in mills, shops and factories 

One of the speakers stated that the state of 
Missouri appropriated, during 1915, $600,000 
for the protection of wild game and at the same 
session of the legislature provision was made for 
1 fund of $15,000 to see that the employees of 
the mines of the state were given adequate pro- 
tection in the way of safety devices and sanitary 
measures 

The key note of the convention was contained 
in the address of the State Labor Commissioner 
of Missouri, John T. Fitzpatrick 

“Industrial preparedness means adequate and 
equitable provisions for the health, safety, wel- 
fare and well being of our toilers, whether they 
be in the mill, mine, factory, work shop, railroad 
or field. It means that our natural resources will 
provide conditions for the toiler permitting him 
to become proficient in the performance of an 
active citizenship, interested in the well being of 


others and in a good, stable, virile government.’ 


Increase in Michigan Accidents.—Big in- 
creases over the first six months of the year 1915 
are shown in the report of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board for the first six months of 1916. 

The total number of accidents for the first 
half of 1915 is 6,219 while the last six months 
show 9,569. The total compensation paid in 
1915 amounted to $584,550, while this vear it 
has been $804,369. 

“The large increase in the number of acci- 
dents.”’ says Secretary Gilbert W. Dickson, in 
an explanation of the figures, “is directly due to 
the increased number of employees at work in 


the various industries of the state. The indus- 
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tries of the state vary in character and furnish 
a sufficiently broad field for the law of average to 
operate on, so that the fluctuation in the numbet 


of accidents from time to time directly represents 
the proportionate number of persons at work 
the various industries 

Firms May Hire Physicians.——In the month) 
bulletin of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association, just issued, there is a lengthy dis 
cussion of the proposition of the physician in 
industry (s a direct consequence of this articl 
it is likely that the matter of medical supervisior 
in factories will be discussed thoroughly at the 
annual meeting of that organization 

Since the Workmen's Compensation Law be 
came operative the employer has been respon 
sible for the payment of the fees of the physi 
cian in the case of an accident to employees 
“in the course of their employment Phey 
have the right to designate this physician and 
the step presented to them in the current bull 


tin carries that proposition a step forward 
+ 


Prosperity and Accidents.— According to the 
Milwaukee (Wis Wisconsin, prosperity, high 
wages and plenty of employment in Wisconsin 
industries has had a definite effect on the volume 
of work in the office of the industrial commission 
which administers the Workmen's Compensation 
Act and all other labor laws. Figures for June 
show nearly twice as many accidents as June of 
last vear 

The commissioner's statisticians say that 
there has been an increase of 64 per cent. in the 
number of accidents reported in the first five 
months of 1916 as against the first five months 
of 1915. This abnormal increase is explained by 
the existing normal industrial conditions. Fac 
tories are working night and day, and in some 
cases three shifts are working where only on 
shift worked before the boom in war materials 

Employment of unskilled labor, neither speak 
ing nor understanding English, is given as the 


dire t cause for the increase In ace ide nts 
+ 


Standardization of Safety Regulations. I h« 
Committee on Safety and Sanitation of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association met in 


Rochester during July and prepared safety 
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regulations which are to be standardized for all 
the states 
Mr. Victor Noona! 


Safety Director of Ohio, is chairman of this com 


State Industrial 


mittes The ipal recommendations of the 
committee briefly are as follows 

All workmen must report injuries promptly 
to their employer, particularly minor hurts, such 
as scratches and slight cuts 

Phe use of peroxide for first-aid treatment is 
prohibited on the ground that it is not reliable 


lodine 


“The use of liquor by foundry workers during 


is to be usé d in its ste ad 


werking hours is prohibited and it is to be dis- 
couraged outside of working hours Employers 
and heads of departments are urged to set the 
example of sobriety to their employees 


“Workshop rules must be enforced. 


essary in accident 


strictly 
Shop discipline is most ne 
prevention 

all foundries must 


“Foremen in take a per- 


sonal interest in accident prevention and set an 
example of carefulness to their men 

“Employees should organize safety commit- 
tees among their workmen and use the following 
educational methods—prize contests, suggestion 


bulletin boards, motion pictures and 


of the 


accident reduction so far has been accomplished 


boxe 


safety meetings Seventy five per cent 
by educational work. 

All drinking cups should be abolished, and 
installed in their 


sanitary drinking fountains 


plac ‘ 
+ 


Residence for Department Store Employees.— 
The firm of Jordan, Marsh & Company of Bos- 
ton has given over for the use of their employees 
a country home situated in Wenham, some 
twenty miles from the city 

The new venture is intended primarily for 
employees needing a change of air, and not as a 
country club. Employees of the store in need 
of rest or convalescing from illness may recu- 
perate among the most pleasant surroundings. 

Gratifying results have been obtained during 
the short time since the house has been thrown 
For those cases, however, of prolonged 


still 


open 


convalescence, Lyons Farm, Billerica, is 


used by the firm. 
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Coke Oven Accidents in 1915.—-Reports re 
ceived from the operators of coke ovens show a 
gratifving decrease in the number of fatalities 
and injuries during the year 1915 as compared 
with 1913 and 1914. The number of men killed 
in 1915 was 38 as compared with 45 in 1914, and 
$6 in 1913 
employed for 1915 was 31,060 as compared with 
22,313 in 1914. The fatality rate in 1914 was 


2.02 per 1,000 while in 1915 it was 1.22. The 


The total number of men reported 


injury rate in 1914 was 98.10 per 1,000 while in 
1915 it was 91.82 per 1,000 men employed. Of 
the total number of non-fatal injuries, none wer 
reported as causing permanent total disability, 
while 50 were reported as causing permanent 
The 
plants or companies showing 55,112 ovens in 
19,895 in 1914 


Seme companies rendered combined reports for 


partial disability report represents 248 


operation as compared with 
several plants so the exact number of plants is 
not known. There were also reported 98 plants 
idle. 
was 303 as compared with 286 in 1914, and 288 
in 1913. Although the accident thus 


collected are not quite complete for the entire 


The average number of days active in 1915 
figures 


industry, vet they are sufficiently representative 
to point out some of the principal hazards of the 
industry 

The report gives for the first time separate 
accident data for beehive and by-product ovens 
and indicates a greater hazard for the latter than 
Albert H 


the former Fay in Safety Engineer- 


ing 

+ 

Pension Fund for Employees.—Swift & Com- 
pany of Chicago announced in July that it had 
established a pension fund for its employees 
with a foundation of $2,000,000. The fund, the 
accumulation of six years, will benefit employ- 
ees of the company throughout the country. 
It is stated that 


women are eligible to come under its provisions. 


more than 30,000 men and 


One of its features is that employees do not 
contribute to it, the company furnishing all the 
money necessary to pay pensions. In this con- 
nection, the company says it expects to be called 
upon to pay $400,000 a year in addition to the 
income from the fund, in order to meet the de- 
mands. Pensions are limited to a minimum of 
$240 and a 


Chicago alone 8,000 persons will come under the 


maximum of $5,000 a year. In 
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plan as outlined. A pension board has been 
organized consisting of five members, who are 
officers or employees of Swift & Company. 

+ 


Dormitories for Women Employees.—The 
Remington Arms Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., have built and equipped for their female 
‘ mploy ees four large dormitories, each of sixty- 
nine rooms. These dormitories will be con- 
ducted on the plan of a hotel and will include 
many provisions for the comfort and convenience 
of their occupants. 


+ 


Factory Athletic Director—The Wagner Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of St. Louis is to 
employ an athletic director for the 3,500 persons 
employed in its four plants. The company will 
employ an experienced athlete who will devote 
part of his time to factory work and part to 
athletics. 

The athletic director will also be expected to 
instruct the plants’ workers in hygiene and the 
care of the body. 


+ 
A Good Record.—For the first six months of 


this vear the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
carried 92,380,184 passengers without killing 
one in a train accident. This rounds out a two- 
and-one-half years’ record of similar safety, 
during which 453,952,298 passengers were car- 
ried. They rode in 3,000,000 trains for a total 
of over 10,000,000,000 miles 
+ 
The Aluminum Company of America has at 
the expense of $15,000 built at New Kensington, 
Pa., a ball park for the use of its employees. At 
night the company employs the park in showing 
free moving pictures to employees of the com- 
pany and their families 
+ 
According to the workmen’s compensation 
report of Pennsy!vania there are now in that 
state 22.900 persons who are receiving *em’- 
monthly payment as a result of the enactment of 
the Workmen's Compensation Law. 
+ 
A case of anthrax in an employee of a leather 
company has been reported from Camden, N. J. 
The employee is said to have contracted the 


disease while handling raw hide 
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Dr. Henry Hanson has severed his connection 
with the State Board of Health of Florida and is 
now engaged in private laboratory work. Dr. 
E. G. Birge has succeeded Doctor Hanson and 
is in charge of the Central Laboratory of the 
State Health Department 

+ 

Dr. Arthur A. Brown and Dr. Francis A. 
Finnigan have been appointed district health 
officers of the Massachusetts State Department 
of Health. 

The degree of doctor of science has been con- 
ferred on Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, director of the 
Memorial Institute for Infectious Diseases, 
Chicago, by the University of Wisconsin. 

George W. Fuller, consulting engineer of 
New York City, has been awarded the Edward 
Longstreth medal of merit by the Franklin 


Institute, Philadelphia, for his paper on 
“Biochemical and Engineering Aspects of 
Sanitary Water Supply.”’ The paper, which 
was published in the Journal of the institute 
in July, 1915, was a comprehensive description 
of practical means of measuring the sanitary 
quality of water supplies.— FErchange 
+ 
James L. Tighe, consulting hydraulic en- 
gineer, of Holyoke, Mass., has been engaged 
by the board of public works to assist in esti- 
mating the value of the Springfield waterworks. 
Mr. Tighe was connected with the Holyoke 
engineering department for nineteen years, and 
resigned to engage in consulting practice about 
six vears ago.— Exchange 


Arthur Lederer has resigned as chief chemist 


for the Sanitary District of Chicago to study the 
course for health officers at Harvard-Technology. 
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